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EVALUATION SCORE SHEET 


For Thomas Smith, Sales Department Executive of the X Manufacturing Corporation 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Boss and 
"Ghilo’ Unioenunding Relationship Xclationship Releticatip Total 
Job Knowledge 10 7 4 2 23 
Job Performance 6 10 10 7 36 
Job Attitude 6 7 x 33 
26 23 21 























NOTE: 


A. In order to arrive at an adequate score attitude surveys and merit ratings must be 
combined with objective tests. A transfer of the findings to the following raw 
scores must then be made. (Excellent 6-10, good 3-5, fair 0-2). Such a transfer 
necessitates a careful judgment value of these various tools in order to select the 
proper score. 


There should be some correlation between attitude and performance. If attitude 
is high and performance is low this may be an indication of need to improve 


knowledge. 


. If attitude is low and performance is high this may mean a further need to im- 
prove knowledge or to evaluate further the system of scoring. There are already 
many variations of the meaning of any given set of scores. An intelligent inter- 
pretation of the score sheet necessitates judgment values. 


. A high knowledge area and low attitude may mean more performance improve- 
ment. But if performance js also high attitude may merely be at a low ebb due 
to some short range technical change or change in general objective. Many 
other conclusions of circumstances may have various meanings. 


See An Evaluation System for Administrators Page 418 
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I HAVE LATELY COME ACROSS SOME NOTES OF 
Ned’s on a proposed article on Supervision. He 
had been asked to write this and wanted to in- 
clude me as an author because he said, I was 
always using psychology to get him to do the 
things I wanted him to. That may or may not 
have been true. 

The kind of psychology that I remember 
his using most skillfully, he used to call “the 
law of the situation.” That is something like 
the way in which a parent can get “get-up time” 
into a child’s consciousness by giving him an 
alarm clock to set. In our adult lives we all live 
within certain bounds. When these rules become 
part of a person’s consciousness they act as a 
conscience and following them becomes, not a 
matter of emotion, but simply what one feels 
compelled to do. 

The worker in a factory, a clerical employee, 
even the top boss is sometimes unaware of the 
situation that he is in. That can lead to serious 
mistakes. The job of the supervisor or the 
President of the Company is to keep reminding 
those he is responsible for what is expected of 
them and finding out the misconceptions they 
may be laboring under. 

One example of using the law of the situa- 
tion might be when an employee is consistently 
just a little bit late in coming into the office. If 
there is no time-clock involved this can go on 
for a long time without being too obvious. A 
good supervisor, on noticing the trend will find 
a convenient moment when he can get the 
employee alone, point out that with the present 
day working hours, each employee has an obli- 
gation to get in most of the time he is paid for 
actually at work. This is not the supervisor 
speaking, it is the voice of the Company. This 
is the way in which the Company can consist- 
ently treat everyone fairly. 

An interview could begin by a question 
about transportation problems that the employee 
might be up against and continue in such a way 
that the employee has plenty of opportunity to 


Doris D. Hay 





ask any questions or make any complaint that 
he or she might have on his mind. 

Ned’s notes contain other interesting exam- 
ples of the application of the law of the situation. 
I will save them for a later issue. 





Two MEN WITH SIMILAR BEGINNINGS have 
been in the news recently. One began work at 
14 as a messenger in a New England tool firm. 
The other began at 12, picking slate in a Penn- 
sylvania coal mine. 

The first is now the President of a non- 
unionized machine tool plant. He is the new 
President of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and has a combined pension and profit 
sharing plan which keeps his employees happy 
he says. “At our plant everybody does a full 
day’s job. There’s no feather bedding.” 

The experience of the other man pushed 
him in another direction. He is the new Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America— 
a unionist for 60 years and former Lieutenant 
Governor of Pennsylvania. After his father’s 
death in the mine he became the man of the 
house at 16. When asked what turned his in- 
terest to union activities he grinned and said, 
“I guess us kids would have gotten into anything 
that caused the companies some trouble.” 





THe Wuarton ScHoot ALuMNI Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania gave its Gold 
Medal of Merit to George Humphrey, Chairman 
of National Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
The citation read, “for dis- 
tinguished service in the promotion of public 


Pennsylvania. 


understanding of business, for inspired perform- 
ance in industry and government, and for his 
personal contribution to the progress of Amer- 
ican business.” 


In speaking of the challenge of the Fabulous 
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Sixties, Mr. Humphrey said in part, “Our popu- 
lation is estimated to increase by 33,000,000 more 
people. They will all be consumers, but con- 
sumers are not necessarily good customers. Un- 
less consumers can earn and pay their way, their 
consumption can be a drag on the economy 
instead of a boon to public progress and well- 
being... . This means that the sixties will make 
it necessary for us to create an estimated 14,000,- 
000 new jobs to support this great increase in 
our population. . . . Today a job that can pay 
competitive wages and provide a decent Amer- 
ican scale of living requires not only human 
hands but expensive tools to work with....A 
conservative estimate of the tools, plant and 
equipment required to provide each single job 
during the period of the sixties will approximate 
$10,000, which means that we are facing the 
staggering problem of providing one hundred 
and forty billion dollars of new productive in- 
vestment over the next decade. ... The greatest 
single problem of the sixties may well be that of 
providing the necessary huge investment to sup- 
ply the modern tools and equipment to make 
and maintain the jobs to keep our growing 
population competitively employed.” 





Mr. Watrter C. Mason, Director of Person- 
nel and Industrial Relations, Arthur G. McKee 
& Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sent us a reprint 
of his article from the October Personnel Admin- 
istrator, which describes the Personnel Executive 
as part of top management. We extract two 
paragraphs. 

“His is the responsibility of explaining com- 
pletely management policies to company per- 
sonnel. He is the first to know if any manage- 
ment decisions are unpopular or non-workable. 
He must be able to complement and adjust such 
management policies and, when necessary, rec- 
ommend changes in them. All this he must do, 
not only efficiently but delicately.” 

“A good top personnel administrator is ob- 
jective, thinks ahead, anticipates the future, 
organizes and plans, executes and carries 
through on his responsibilities. He is not afraid 
to assume responsibility and full authority com- 
mensurate with the responsibility. Yet, having 


this authority, he must not flaunt it, but rather 
move quietly toward the predetermined objec- 
tive.” 

I believe all personnel people will agree with 
these quotations especially the last sentence of 
each paragraph. 





To CELEBRATE ITs 50TH ANNIVERSARY the 
George T. Johnson Company, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, has established a four year scholarship 
to be awarded each year to son or daughter of 
a New England janitor or custodian. The an- 
nouncement reads, “The George T. Johnson 
Company Scholarship was established in 1959 
to celebrate the Company’s soth year of incorpo- 
ration. We, at the Johnson Company, feel there 
are far too many outstanding students who are 
deserving of a college education, yet cannot go 
because of financial reasons. In order to help 
these students, we have established our scholar- 
ship program. At the same time it gives us a 
chance to repay, in a small way, our friends in 
the field of sanitary maintenance, who have 
made our steady growth possible.” 





AT A RECENT MEETING THE WoMeENs’ Per- 
SONNEL Group of Philadelphia was divided after 
dinner into several discussion groups. Our sub- 
ject was how to reward the outstanding em- 
ployee. One observation was that we spend 
about 95°% of our talking time in conversation 
with the poorer employees. The good ones are 
apt to be overlooked. It was suggested that 
whereas, reproofs and corrections are best made 
in private, that praise for outstanding work 
should be given the deserving one in front of 


fellow employees. Genuine appreciation with 
accompanying awards of time off or bonuses 
seemed to work well in all the personnel de- 
partments represented. 


Just a reinforcement of the principle that 
every one needs to feel important and have his 
good work recognized. 





ALL OVER THIS COUNTRY FOUNDATIONS ARE 
BEING SET UP to endow various experiments in 
retirement living. A notice of a retirement home, 
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Luearlam Manor, in Brownsville, Texas, had 
made us wonder whether most Personnel Direc- 
tors have lists of such homes which they use in 


counselling people nearing retirement. We would 
be happy to hear from any of you who have 
such lists. 


And Now—Reader to Editor 


Mr. W. P. Parsons, Consultant, Hourly 
Employee Compensation, General Electric Com- 
pany writes, 

“I read with interest Mr. Gene Koprowski’s 
article ‘Job Evaluation: Tuxedo for an Amoeba’ 
in the January issue of the PersonNEL JouRNAL. 
He sounds like the chap who almost jumped in 
bed with a snake. It was a narrow escape.” 

Mr. Albert Ramond of Albert Ramond and 
Associates, Inc., in his address before the Indus- 
trial Relations Conference of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association, May 8, 1947, stated the 
case of Job Evaluation and I think extremely 
well. He said, 

“As far as basic pay is concerned, it is 
generally accepted today that a satisfactory fair 
day’s pay can be arrived at as the result of (a) 
previous history, (b) collective bargaining; and 
(c) job evaluation. These are accepted practices 
which are giving generally acceptable answers. 
That does not necessarily mean correct answers 
since they are still subject to a considerable 
degree to illogical, sometimes abusive, economic 
or political power. In recent years, Job Evalua- 
tion procedures have been greatly advertised as 
a means of determining fair basic wages, but 
the whole process is relative rather than absolute. 
Job Evaluation is predicated on existing key job 
rates, or by the relative attributes assigned to 
given jobs. These may or may not be correct 
and are quite liable to change from time to 
time. Even if Job Evaluation does furnish fairly 
dependable related values for more or less com- 
parable jobs, there is no known way to ascertain 
with certitude the money value to be com- 
manded by risk or by peculiar living conditions 
in coal mining, or by the monotony and mental 
strain of mass production line work. 

“Hourly wages are, therefore, essentially the 
result of bargaining, past or present, and all we 
can hope is that a balance of values has been 
achieved over a period of years, which makes the 
wage rate fairly representative of all factors 


incorporated in or surrounding the job. This is 
the usual assumption in the most acceptable Job 
Evaluation procedures.” 





Mr. Roy O. Cuarx’s Articte (December 
PERSONNEL JourNAL) has brought us a number 
of letters. B. J. Speroff, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Lithographers and Printers National 
Association Inc. Chicago, calls attention to what 
he calls an inaccuracy. 

“Tt troubles me no end to discover some men 
such as Roy O. Chalk reflect fuzzy, discombobu- 
lated notions regarding the relationship between 
merit rating and job evaluation. While one can 
laud his views about abhorring ‘things static,’ 
and desiring continued improvement in his or- 
ganization, I certainly doubt his organization is 
so fluid or dynamic that his employees ‘cannot sit 
still long enough for their jobs to be evaluated.’ 

“I strongly suspect whoever is advising Mr. 
Chalk that ‘an evaluation of performance . . . is 
at variance with appraisal of job content’ has 
sadly led him astray. Albeit I concur that per- 
sonal performance evaluation is a vital and in- 
digenous part of an enlightened personnel pro- 
gram, performance can only be judged against 
job-content criteria. The essence of performance 
evaluation is determining relatively how well or 
ineptly a person has performed against some 
standards—tasks or functions in which he is 
daily involved. 

“Without belaboring the point any further I 
should like to make this elementary, even un- 
sophisticated, clarification as to the relationship 
and differentiation between merit rating and job 
evaluation. Merit rating is concerned with evalu- 
ating the on-the-job performance of an employee 
against specific criteria or standards. Job evalu- 
ation is concerned with relationally assessing the 
nature of job-content elements for the purpose 
of establishing a fair and equitable rate struc- 
ture.” 





Collective Bargaining ‘Today 


O SEASONED OBSERVERS there is no doubt about 
Tie The past year has been a year of crisis, 
reexamination and change in collective bar- 
gaining relationships on many industrial sectors 
throughout the nation. It was a year highlighted, 
of course, by the steel industry “crusade” to 
achieve fundamental changes in the employer- 
union bargaining relationship. Failure to ac- 
complish this mission no doubt has been a failure 
felt ‘round the industrial relations world. None- 
theless, historians may well mark the start of the 
1960s as the beginning of a new emphasis, if not 
a new era, in these relationships. 

While the form and substance of this meta- 
morphosis is by no means entirely visible or 
certain, there are nonetheless many indications 
that management’s attitude towards collective 
bargaining is undergoing some important 
changes. And as these changes mature they may 
bring about new approaches, new practices and 
new results not only in collective bargaining, but 
in the total employer-union-employee relation- 
ship. If this happens we can expect it to be 
accompanied by an increasing stress and strain 
in union-management relationships throughout 
the country, an increasing incidence of crisis and 
apparent crisis, an increasing participation of 
government in the resolution of these crises. 

These changes hold important implications 
for the trade union movement, for employers, 
for employees, for the nation’s economy—in fact, 
for all of us. They deserve continual scrutiny 
and realistic appraisal. To be properly appraised 
it is important at the outset that the appraiser 
consider the historical setting from which these 
shifts are emerging. 


Historical Perspective 


From enactment of the Wagner Act in 1935 
to the close of World War II, the major thrust of 


By Rocer D. BorcEson 
Port of New York Authority 





The labor picture as it was seen in Febru- 
ary by a keen observer. Is collective 
bargaining going to become more sophis- 
ticated? What is the future role of the 
federal government? What are some of 
the key bargaining situations that are 
coming up? 





union activity lay in organizing the unorgan- 
ized. Membership skyrocketed from a low of 
around three million in 1933 to over fourteen 
million by 1944. It was the organizing disputes, 
more than contract disputes, which caused most 
of the real contention — and the tragic violence. 

During World War II, price and wage con- 
trols, labor shortages, and other factors contrib- 
uted to an enormous and largely suppressed de- 
mand for higher wages and other economic 
benefits. When hostilities drew to a close in 
1945, this demand was unleashed at the very 
time when industry was focusing its energies 
more upon problems of reconversion than upon 
those of the collective bargaining table. Also, it 
was at this precise time that the “war effort” 
psychology, which tended to restrain both em- 
ployers and unions from using their respective 
economic powers against each other, evaporated 
over night. 

All things considered, it was hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that labor’s “ultimate weapon”— 
the strike—was resorted to with unprecedented 
economic impact in the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. In 1944, at the height of 
the war effort, according to records of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the nation lost 
8,720,000 man-days because of work stoppages. 
This represented a mere .09°/ of the estimated 
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total working time of all workers, and averaged 
out to only 4.1 days of idleness per worker 
among those involved in the stoppages. Contrast 
this with the record for 1946— only two years 
later. Work stoppages accounted for 116,000,000 
man-days of idleness (a thirteen-fold increase! ), 
and represented 1.43% of the estimated total 
working time. This averaged 25.2 days per 
worker directly involved. The point of friction 
in these disputes, and in the labor-management 
relationship, had changed, however. While be- 
fore and during the war the emphasis was on 
organizing, it now was on the classic union eco- 
nomic objective: to get for its members what 
trade union patriarch Samuel Gompers put most 
succinctly — to get “more and more.” 


Since 1945, the overriding collective bar- 
gaining pattern in this country (with some 
notable exceptions) has been for management 
to raise wages, to establish and liberalize an ever- 
increasing variety of benefit programs, to accept 
new restrictions on changing work methods and 
management of employees, to broaden the base 
and subject matter for collective bargaining. In 
this period, the basic question in most collective 
negotiations has been “How much will the man- 
agement give?” Only in the exceptional case has 
there been a serious question about the union 
giving up anything. In most cases what manage- 
ment has given has outstripped increases in em- 
ployee rate of output, thereby providing one 
“cause” (or “excuse,” depending upon where 
you sit) for raising prices. 


In contrast with this experience in the bar- 
gaining arena has been the experience of most 
unions in organizing efforts. Increases in union 
membership since World War II have barely 
kept pace with the growth of the total labor 
force. Statistics on union membership are no- 
toriously unreliable. The best available evidence, 
however, compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, shows that the number of dues-paying 
members of national and international unions in 
the U.S. went from about fourteen million in 
1944 to about seventeen million in 1958. How- 
ever, in each of these years such union members 
constituted the same percentage — about 34°/ — 


of all nonagricultural employees then in the 
labor force. 

The crucial questions are: Will these pat- 
terns be undergoing significant change in the 
years immediately ahead? And if so, how will 
this affect the collective bargaining institution 
and the economy? 


New Forces at Play 


In the past few years a number of increas- 
ingly dominant factors have emerged to create a 
new labor relations climate in many companies 
and in most highly unionized industries. These 
factors have produced a state of affairs in which 
employers, unions, government officials, arbi- 
trators and academicians are reappraising the 
more or less accepted dogmas of the past fiftzen 
years. Conspicuous among such factors are these: 

1. A handful of key industries have become 
increasingly important as collective bargaining 
pattern-setters for our entire economy. These 
industries include steel, autos, rubber, electric 
equipment, and several others. Although less 
than half of all workers protected by law in their 
right to organize have in fact joined unions, 
these pattern-setting industries are highly or- 
ganized into unions with imaginative and re- 
sourceful leaders, and the agreements they reach 
have a pervasive influence on both unionized 
and non-unionized segments of the economy. 

2. Aside from the indirect influence of pat- 
tern-setting industries, collective bargaining in 
many segments of the economy is being di- 
rectly affected by changes in the bargaining 
structure itself. As employers collaborate with 
each other to an increasing extent on regional 
and industry bases, as unions occupying related 
fields move towards closer cooperation, bargain- 
ing units become larger and an increasing cen- 
tralization of the bargaining function follows. 
This trend, in turn, tends to raise the level of 
sophistication on both sides of the bargaining ta- 
ble. Several skilled commentators on the labor 
relations scene have said they envision that from 
this process collective bargaining will gradually 
develop into a “battle of the experts,” with pla- 
toons of professionals on each side who will 
move ever forward in fact-finding ventures. 
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There seems to be a fair prospect that this will 
happen. But there are a number of labor rela- 
tions practitioners who are inclined to believe 
the days of the table pounder are by no means 
entirely over. 


3. The leadership in many areas of the 
union movement is feeling a new and self-con- 
scious defensiveness, stemming from public 
criticism engendered by congressional disclosures 
of malpractices, and culminating in the major 
labor reform legislation passed by the Congress 
last fall. However, the focus of these disclosures, 
and of the resulting hostile public opinion, has 
been primarily upon internal union affairs rather 
than upon the employer-union relationship. Ac- 
cordingly, there has been anything but a diminu- 
tion of union demands at the bargaining table. 


4. The union movement is continuing to be 
enervated by serious internal stresses and strains. 
These power struggles occur among interna- 
tional unions over jurisdictional matters, be- 
tween international unions and their locals, be- 
tween top AFL-CIO leaders and some interna- 
tional unions, among certain union leaders who 
have personal feuds going, and between rival 
factions in many locals throughout the country. 
Vivid evidence of these struggles developed dra- 
matically as recently as February of this year at 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting, when 
the historic controversy between industrial and 
craft unions over maintenance work once again 
reared its head. All this has a debilitating effect 
on the total union movement. However, it also 
tends to nurture aggressiveness towards em- 
ployers among union leaders who feel the hot 
breath of competition for the loyalty of their 
members. 


5. The historically limited concept of the 
substantive areas subject to collective bargaining 
has been steadily expanding—and appears 
headed in the direction of directly or indirectly 
encompassing virtually every facet of manage- 
ment activity. Employee insurance programs, 
pensions, profit-sharing, supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits are some of the collective bar- 
gaining matters which not many years ago were 
treated outside of the realm of employer-union 


relationships. Employee benefit programs are 
accounting for an ever-increasing proportion of 
total employment costs; and have reached the 
point in many industries where it is misleading 
to think of remuneration in terms of wages only. 
This trend, of course, has multiplied the re- 
quirements for contact, and hence the opportu- 
nities for friction, in the labor-management re- 
lationship. 

6. Culminating several years of investiga- 
tion and disclosure of corruption in some union 
circles and in certain labor-management rela- 
tionships, the United States Congress passed the 
so-called Landrum-Griffin Act during the clos- 
ing days of the 1959 session. This is the first 
major piece of labor legislation since enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. While in cer- 
tain respects it will apparently strengthen the 
bargaining position of unions, the fact is that its 
main effect is to impose a wide variety of new 
requirements upon unions, particularly with re- 
spect to their internal affairs. To those em- 
ployers and organizations who have been com- 
plaining that Congress is dominated in labor 
affairs by the unions, it should be surprising that 
this legislation was approved despite the vocif- 
erous objections of organized labor, and despite 
the seeming great success of union political ac- 
tivity in the 1958 Congressional elections. What 
effect this legislation will actually have on the 
conduct of union affairs remains to be seen; 
however, there can be no doubt that it has sig- 
nificantly altered the legal framework of union 
operations and employer-union-employee_rela- 
tions. It should be kept in mind that mainte- 
nance of minimum standards of democracy and 
honesty in trade unions—however desirable this 
may be—does not necessarily improve the pros- 
pects for labor peace. 

7. A series of major labor disputes in in- 
dustries vital to the national economy have raised 
but not answered some basic questions about the 
role of government in resolving these disputes, 
and indeed about the impact of multi-employer 
bargaining itself. In recent months we have seen 
major disputes occur in the steel industry, in 
stevedoring, in railroading, to name just three 
Public officials are pondering on the adequacy 
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of existing mechanisms for government partici- 
pation in resolving these disputes. The question 
is, what is the proper role of the federal govern- 
ment in encouraging or requiring the resolution 
of major labor disputes in basic industries on 
terms consistent with national economic policy? 


8. Many industries are on the threshold of 
important technological advances in the way 
they do business. These advances hold extremely 
important implications for the employees in 
these industries and for the unions which repre- 
sent them. They hold out the potential of an 
accelerating increase in employee productivity, 
and corresponding reduction of costs. But they 
also pose serious problems of employment secur- 
ity. To an increasing extent employers and 
unions are occupied with attempting to reconcile 
the conflicts — both real and illusory — between 
the need of industry to take advantage of tech- 
nological and work methods improvements, and 
the need of employees for employment security. 

It is all of these factors, and no doubt there 
are others, which have caused both participants 
and observers on the labor relations scene to 
take a new look at many aspects of the labor- 
management relationship. And one conspicuous 
instance of action based on this reappraisal is the 
changed posture of management at many bar- 
gaining tables throughout the nation. 


Management Reexamines 


Collective Bargaining 


Employers in the pattern-setting industries 
and elsewhere have been taking a fresh look at 
their collective bargaining experience since the 
close of World War II. This process has caused 
many managements to reach some illuminating, 
though, as yet, not entirely certain, conclusions. 
They have discovered that collective bargaining, 
in its broader sense, is something more than a 
naked power struggle; that it is a quasi-politi- 
cal, quasi-psychological, continuous relationship 
which requires continuous attention. They have 
learned that it is fatal to be under-prepared and 
over-frightened in dealing with unions. They 
have learned that bargaining is a subtle, prag- 
matic business; that reason can often be expected 


to give way to emotion; that the whole process 
is far from being an entirely rational one. And 
most important of all, they have learned that 
failure to understand these things can be “costly” 
to the employer — both in terms of employment 
costs which increase faster than productivity, 
and in terms of a continually expanding role 
of labor organizations in the conduct of the 
business. 

The message which emerges from all this 
with increasing clarity, in the opinion of many 
of these managements, is that in collective bar- 
gaining it doesn’t necessarily pay to be a “nice 
guy”; that some things are worse than taking a 
strike. These employers are convinced the tra- 
dition must be stemmed of automatically giving 
“more and more” in the way of economic bene- 
fits at each new negotiation—and receiving noth- 
ing in return, such as increased flexibility in 
managing the labor force. In looking at bargain- 
ing strategy, many of these companies now are 
beginning to doubt the desirability of long-term 
contracts, cost-of-living escalator clauses, attempts 
to tie wage increases to productivity increases. 
Until very recently these notions have enjoyed 
acceptance, if not always approval, among large 
segments of industry. 

In a nutshell, the dominant theme at the 
talking level among labor relations executives in 
these companies has been “It’s time to get 
tough.” 

Evidence of these shifts exists in many quar- 
ters during the past two years. A few of the 
notable examples are: 

The auto industry in 1958 acted with a more 
united and resolute front than in earlier years, 
and took advantage of the economic recession 
to reach a comparatively modest settlement for 
that industry. For the first time since the close 
of World War II, a major settlement in this in- 
dustry failed to establish a significant new prin- 
ciple of benefits. This is not to say, however, 
that the three year agreement reached could be 
fairly characterized as “non-inflationary.” 

General Electric Company, confronted in 
late 1958 by an “employment security” reopener 
clause in mid-term of a five-year contract, made 
an offer which the union rejected. The manage- 
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ment stuck to its rejected offer, however, and 
then enjoyed the rare experience of witnessing 
the majority of their employees vote “no” in sev- 
eral strike votes. 

The “Big Four” in the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry cooperated during 1959 negotiations 
and resisted union demands with greater re- 
solve and success than theretofore. 

Settlements reached in the oil industry have 
reflected a new order of cooperation among top 
executives in this industry and were compara- 
tively favorable to the companies. 

Six major airlines eritered into a “share-the- 
strike-losses” agreement to minimize the effect of 
union “whip-saw” tactics in this industry. The 
results on the bargaining front have apparently 
satisfied management because the initial agree- 
ment, signed in 1958, was renewed by all parties 
when it expired. Similar arrangements have been 
made by the railroad industry, and reportedly 
exist on an unpublicized basis in other industries 
as well. 


The Steel Dispute 


Clearly, however, the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of management attempting to translate its 
new attitude towards collective bargaining into 
new action has been the strategy and tactics of 
the employers during the protracted and costly 
steel industry dispute last year. 

With the infinite advantage of hindsight it 
is possible to see points in the conduct of nego- 
tiations where mistakes may have been made by 
those determining the companies’ strategy. Like- 
wise, it is perfectly clear that the industry did 
not accomplish anything close to the objectives 
it apparently had set —that indeed there were 
many “losers” and no real “winners” in this dis- 
pute. Furthermore, there can be no doubt that 
these negotiations assumed a symbolic impor- 
tance to many managements throughout the 
country. Because of this, there is reason to be- 
lieve that failure of the steel employers to achieve 
a dramatic victory has dampened the ardor for 
collective bargaining toughness in many quar- 
ters. Nonetheless, this dispute may well sym- 
bolize the start of a new tenacity in labor rela- 
tions. It could be a serious mistake to conclude 


that the steel industry experience has caused em- 
ployers everywhere to throw up their hands in 
despair. 

There is no space here to detail the chronol- 
ogy of events in this dispute. In general terms, 
however, the pivotal issues boiled down to two— 
(1) the “wages—prices—inflation” question and 
(2) the “work rules” question. Underlying these 
issues, however, was a more fundamental propo- 
sition of almost philosophical proportions. And 
it is this proposition which the industry ap- 
proached with a truly extraordinary sense of 
determination. The steel industry sought to seize 
the initiative in collective bargaining which it 
had largely lost over the past ten years. It sought 
to do this in one bite. It tried to alter the col- 
lective bargaining framework from “How much 
will the management give” to a give-and-take 
situation. This mission became so important that 
it passed up what appeared to be good opportu- 
nities to reach a reasonable wage settlement at 
more than one point during the dispute. 

The circumstances surrounding the settle- 
ment of the employers is well known to news- 
paper readers everywhere. Chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, Roger M. 
Blough, during a noteworthy television inter- 
view just after the settlement was reached on 
January 4th, described the agreement as forced 
by “circumstances” and constituting a continua- 
tion of “the inflationary wage-price spiral. .. . 
He noted, however, that the settlement was 
better, from the employers’ standpoint, than 
those reached in the past twenty years. This 
judgment is based upon his statement that dur- 
ing this period employment costs per man-hour 
have been rising four times as fast as the rise in 
steel shipments per man-hour; but that under the 
new contract such costs will be going up “a little 


” 


less than twice as fast.” 
The experience in this industry so far has 
certainly not been a success story, from the em- 


ployer’s viewpoint, on how to gain the initiative 
in labor relations. One of America’s top report- 
ers, A. H. Raskin of the New York Times, lived 
with the steel dispute from start to finish. He 
summed up the resolution this way: “The steel 
settlement marked a rout for the major com- 
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panies in what they considered a crusade to re- 
establish the lost prerogatives of management.” 
No doubt the battle was lost, insofar as the com- 
panies were concerned. And no doubt this means 
in some employer quarters new courage is giving 
way to old cynicism. 


The Outlook 


The point is, however, that one set-back, 
however severe, has not necessarily killed the 
idea. Isn’t-there good reason to suppose that the 
underlying objective in the steel “crusade” is by 
no means dead, in this industry or in other in- 
dustries throughout the country? 

There are some valuable lessons, in fact, 
which can be learned from the steel experience. 
It suggests the desirability, for example, of fol- 
lowing a course of persistent gradualism when 
trying to reverse an entire tradition of bargain- 
ing practices. It suggests the importance of tak- 
ing into account the public relations effect of 
comparatively high profits when planning a 
“tough” bargaining strategy. It shows that vig- 
orous bargaining positions are more successful 
than rigid bargaining positions. It shows the 
importance of avoiding tactics which can only 
have the effect of strengthening rank-and-file 
support of the union’s leadership. 

There is still a good prospect that some 
employers will be taking an increasingly aggres- 
sive bargaining stance in the years ahead. A 
number of key negotiations are now in progress 
or will be coming up in the months immediately 
ahead. By following them closely it should be 
possible to determine whether management’s 
“new look” at the bargaining table was short- 
lived bravado or is something which is there to 
stay. 

Here are some of the key bargaining situa- 
tions which are now in progress or lie directly 
ahead: 

(a) Railroad industry versus the operating 
and non-operating railroad brotherhoods. At the 
time of writing these critical negotiations have 
been under way for several months, with few 
signs of settlement of the important issues. 

(b) Aircraft manufacturing and supporting 
industries versus the United Auto Workers and 


the International Association of Machinists, 
where most current contracts are expiring be- 
tween April and June. 

(c) Pulp and paper manufacturers on the 
West Coast versus paper workers’ unions, where 
present agreements end in May. 

(d) Apparel industry versus the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, where contracts will terminate in May, 
June and December. 

(e) General Electric Company and West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation versus the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers, with 
present agreements ending in October. 

(f) Airlines versus the Transport Workers’ 
Union and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, where contracts expire in September, 
October, and December. 

(g) Rubber industry versus the Rubber 
Workers’ Union, where present contract permits 
renegotiation of wages at any time during 1960. 

(h) Trucking industry versus the Team- 
sters in various places throughout the country, 
including notably the New York City area in 
August and Chicago in December. 

If these and other negotiations do show a 
hardening of management attitudes, an increas- 
ing aggressiveness of management actions, what 
does all this portend for trade unionism, for em- 
ployers, for the economy? The implications are 
undoubtedly profound and numerous. Many of 
them are also very uncertain at this time. 

However, there is perhaps one implication 
that is clear. For many years, alarmists to the 
contrary notwithstanding, union relations in this 
country have been characterized by a relatively 
high level of stability, a relatively infrequent re- 
sort to the extremes of strike action and lock- 
outs. There are important segments of the econ- 
omy where this has not been true, of course. 
However, these segments are in the distinct, 
though well-publicized, minority, Thus, since 
1946 the per cent of estimated total working time 
of all workers which was lost each year because 
of work stoppages has fluctuated between .14°/ 
and .7°%. A look at 1959 shows in the entire 
nation there were 3,900 work stoppages involv- 
ing 1,850,000 workers (about one out of every 
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ten union members), and producing 68 million 
man-days lost. Interestingly, the steel strike ac- 
counted for about three-fifths of all man-days 
lost. 


The most visible implication of the chang- 
ing character of union-employer relationships is 
that this record of comparative peace and sta- 
bility is likely to change. There is a good chance 
of increased strike activity and disruption to 
commerce in many industries in the years 


ahead. This is particularly likely to happen in 
industries where there is real opportunity for 
increasing productivity through the introduction 
of automatic equipment and streamlined work 
methods. As employers attempt to move for- 
ward on this front they create both the appear- 
ance and the reality of jeopardizing employees’ 
jobs. 

There have been many good examples dur- 
ing the past year of this automation issue, and 
the labor-management strains it creates. Cer- 
tainly one outstanding instance has been the 
longshore industry on both the East and West 
Coasts. In both the West Coast negotiations 
(which were concluded early last summer) and 
the East Coast negotiations (which finally pro- 
duced a settlement in early December) there 
were many disagreements between the parties 
but reportedly only one really serious issue. That 
issue involved automation (in the broad sense of 
this term)—and particularly focused on so-called 
“containerization.” 

In dispute, for example, was the question of 
whether or not longshorernen would handle gen- 
eral cargo which had been packed into giant 
containers before reaching the piers. Using this 
technique can reduce general cargo-handling 
costs substantially, largely because the longshore 
man-hours of labor actually needed is only a 
small fraction of that needed for cargo handled 
in traditional ways. The solution on both the 
West and the East Coast apparently obligates 
longshoremen to handle containerized cargoes 
—but, of course, the employers must pay a price. 
On the West Coast a $1,500,000 automation fund 
was established. Terms of distribution: still un- 
decided. On the East Coast a “royalty” scheme 
was agreed to. Terms of contribution as well as 


distribution: still undecided. 

It is still too early to tell just what effect 
these compromise settlements in the longshore 
industry will have, in terms of facilitating tech- 
nological advance. Neither were arrived at 
easily. On the East Coast, agreement was 
reached only after a strike which was forcibly 
ended by a Taft-Hartley Act injunction. No ul- 
timate solution to the automation problem is 
apparent in either agreement. It would certainly 
be a serious miscalculation to think the difficult 
dilemmas posed by the impact of technological 
advances in cargo handling on employment se- 
curity of longshoremen have been resolved. The 
fact is essential resolution of the issues has been 
in large part postponed. 

A ground swell of new “toughness” in labor 
relations is definitely discernible in the attitudes 
and actions of many managements across the 
country. It is unlikely that this ground swell 
will be entirely squelched by the steel industry 
experience. Furthermore, it is occurring at the 
very time when industry’s entry into the auto- 
mation era is posing increasingly substantial and 
serious employment security problems — prob- 
lems which have deep historic roots in the trade 
union movement, which have sharp emotional 
overtones. 

All this means there is a good prospect of 
more haggling and less harmony on the labor 
relations front in the years immediately ahead. 





William R. Spriegel, Professor of Man- 
agement, University of Texas, has con- 
tributed many valuable articles to the 
Personnel Journal. 

In October 1959 the University pub- 
lished a 1958 survey of Personnel Prac- 
tices in Department Stores which he wrote. 
A comparison is made with surveys made 
in 1956 and 1957. Some of the topics 
covered are, Use of Employment Tests, 
Vacation-With-Pay Policies, 
Employee Services and Benefits and Em- 
ployee Representation. The 67-page book- 
let sells for $1.00—Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Texas at Austin. 
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Automation and 
Personnel Inventory 


HE search continues for better methods to 

locate and select personnel for specialized 
jobs in industry. Manual sorting through 
myriads of data often reveals a number of pos- 
sible candidates but leaves the lingering sus- 
picion in the minds of those making the selection 
that a vital candidate has been overlooked who 
might have been chosen for the position had his 
existence only been known. 

Until quite recently lists of candidates for 
salaried positions at Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Division (LMSD) at Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia, were generated by requesting the names of 
qualified employees within a department, notify- 
ing other Lockheed Divisions of the opening, 
considering individuals who had current trans- 
fer requests on file, and reviewing qualified out- 
side applicants. 

The number and quality of the panel of 
candidates was usually a function of the time 
which the Management Selection and Develop- 
ment Unit had available to devote to this par- 
ticular opening. The problem was complicated 
by the fact that LMSD was growing at an ex- 
plosive rate and managers knew the experience 
and capabilities of very few emloyees outside of 
their own small areas. 

- A list of skills of some of the salaried per- 
sonnel at LMSD, obtained by a questionnaire, 
provided an additional method for locating can- 
didates. However, this report listed employees 
by first skill only and the information was in 
coded form which made it difficult to use. 

Thus, there was the realization that the 
company was not fully meeting its stated objec- 
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Seven thousand men and women were 
given a Skills Inventory to fill out. The 
resulting information was transferred to 
magnetic tape which the IBM computer 
on “down-time” used in selecting candi- 
dates for specific openings. 





tive of reviewing the most qualified candidates 
for key openings. 

In order to obviate this situation, top man- 
agement assigned to Management Selection the 
task of reviewing existing methods and proce- 
dures and then developing and instituting a sys- 
tem by which the skills of the heterogeneous 
population of LMSD salaried personnel, many 
recently acquired, could be rapidly reviewed. 
Such a program would require the cataloging, 
tabulating, recording and re-identification of 
over seven thousand salaried employees. These 
circumstances therefore made it mandatory to 
automate. 


Basic Information 


The first step in implementing this objective 
was to develop new, up-to-date biographical in- 
formation on everyone in the salaried work 
force. A number of systems and formats were 
reviewed. Finally, it was decided that a list of 
general, functionally stated experience special- 
ties, listed under general categories, would pro- 
vide the best type of classification. 

“Experts” in each field were interviewed and 
lists of specialties were created. The complete 
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list of these was then sent to managers and other 
experienced personnel on a “pilot study” basis 
for comments and necessary additions. The final 
list contained 420 experience specialties divided 
into thirty-five major groups, e.g.: Accounting 
and Finance, Astronautical Engineering, Assem- 
bly, etc. The specialties did not necessarily cor- 
respond to occupational titles or LMSD organi- 
zational structure. Also, no attempt was made 
to separate such areas as scientific, administra- 
tive, technical and engineering except as they fell 
into specific major groupings. Only functions 
which were currently being performed by sal- 
aried employees at LMSD or were anticipated as 
critical skills in the future were listed. 

Lists of academic majors, degrees, foreign 
languages and critical special skills were also 
compiled. 

From these lists a Salaried Skills Inventory 
form was prepared and printed. This was dis- 
tributed to the over seven thousand salaried 
men and women currently employed at LMSD. 

Each salaried employee was asked to list up 
to a maximum of twelve experience specialties in 
rank order in which he had a minimum of one 
year of work experience. He was also allowed 
to record up to a maximum of three preference 
specialties, four academic majors and degrees, 
three foreign languages and five additional skills. 
Another section permitted him to check his 
availability for positions in various geographical 
locations. 

One novel feature involved the method the 
employee used to record this information. The 
experience specialties, majors, degrees, foreign 
languages and special skills listed inside the form 
all had corresponding numerical or alphabetical 
codes. The instructions advised the employee to 
list the codes which corresponded to his skills in 
the designated spaces on the Summary Sheet on 
the back of the form. He also listed his name, 
employee number, date of birth and other per- 
sonal information on this page. It was then pos- 
sible to make a rapid visual check of this one 
page for completeness after it was returned to 
the Management Selection Unit and then submit 
it directly to the tabulating organization for key 
punching. This eliminated a large amount of 


clerical time usually involved in handling sep- 
arate transmittal sheets. 


The 709 Program 


In parallel with the development of the In- 
ventory, the Integrated Data Programming staff 
of the Computer Services organization was de- 
veloping a program for the IBM 709 high-speed 
computer. These electronic computers are pri- 
marily used at LMSD for scientific and engi- 
neering problems. However, there is a certain 
amount of “down time” available especially dur- 
ing the swing and graveyard shifts when short 
administrative type problems may be run. 

Based upon the Management Selection 
Unit’s requirements the program was written to 
include twenty sort factors, which are criteria 
utilized by the computer for sorting out quali- 
fied candidates. Sorts can be made on any one 
or combination of the following: 

1. Experience Specialties—individually or 
in blocks 
Preference Specialties — individually or 
in blocks 
Academic Majors 
Degrees 
Years of Education—minimum 
Special Skills 
Language Proficiency 
Specific Occupations—individually or in 
blocks 
Organization or Facility 
Salary Grade—minimum and maximum 
Salary (dollars per week) — minimum 
and maximum 
Time in Supervision—minimum 
Total Mental Ability (test score)—mini- 
mum and maximum 
Seniority Date—minimum 
Date of Birth—minimum and maxi- 
mum 
Availability for Positions in Various 
Geographical Areas 
Sex 
Number of Dependents—minimum and 
maximum 
Security Classification—minimum 
Physical Limitations—reject factor 
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Data Input 


As previously mentioned, after each Salaried 
Skills Inventory was completed by the employee 
it was forwarded to the Management Selection 
Unit. There it was checked for completeness 
and correct coding and then sent to the tabulat- 
ing group for key punching. The information 
from the Inventory and data from other sources 
were punched on regular IBM eighty column 
cards. It was necessary to prepare four cards for 
each individual with the employee number be- 
ing the constant reference source for each of the 
four cards. 

When the cards were all completed the en- 
tire deck was sent to Computer Services and the 
data were transferred from the cards onto a 
magnetic tape. This tape became the primary 
source for the machine to review when selecting 
candidates for specific openings. 


Output Information 


The program was designed to group the 86 
possible items of information about each em- 


ployee into blocks for display purposes. A title 
and seven blocks of information appear in the 
following order: 


Title (first page only) 
Problem number 
Title of problem 
Date 
Requestor’s name 
Organization 
Building 
Facility 
Plant phone extension 

Block I 
Employee number 
Name 
Facility 
Organization 
Seniority 
Salary grade 
Occupational code 
Date of birth 
Sex 
Marital status 
Dependents 


Physical limitations 
Security level 
Date information compiled 
Block II 
Years of education 
Degree—major—year obtained (up to a 
maximum of four degrees or majors) 
Block III 
Experience specialties in rank order (up 
to a maximum of twelve) 
Preference specialties in rank order (up 
to a maximum of three) 
Block IV 
Special skills (up to a maximum of 
five) 
Block V 
Foreign language proficiency (up to a 
maximum of three) 
Block VI 
Availability for positions in various geo- 
graphical locations (up to a maximum 
of eight areas) 
Block VII 
Salary 
Mental ability and aptitude tests (twelve 
scores) 
Vocational preferences from test inven- 
tory (fourteen scores) 


The above data are recorded by the high- 
speed printer which prints up to 120 characters 
per line at 500 lines per minute. Although some 
abbreviations are used, all the information is 
titled and appears in English rather than in code 
form. This permits rapid and direct review of 
the data by interested managers. The full seven 
blocks of information on one individual fill 
thirty-one lines of space on the thirteen- by 
eleven-inch page. 

In order to economize on paper and high- 
speed printer time, the blocks of information re- 
quired for managerial review are specified on 
each problem. In most cases only Blocks I, II, 
III and IV are requested. This means that the 
foreign language proficiencies, availability de- 
sires and salary and test scores on each of the 
candidates are not printed. However, it is pos- 
sible to print any combination of Blocks of In- 
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formation which is desired. 


Program in Operation 


Now that operational capabilities have been 
achieved, over sixty problems per month are be- 
ing processed. The present sequence is to first 
have line management define the parameters of 
the position on a special form which indicates all 
the possible sort factors. This is reviewed by a 
professional member of the Management Selec- 
tion Staff and any necessary modifications are 
recorded. A technician then converts this to 
“machine code language” and sends it to Ad- 
ministrative Data Processing for tabulating. 
Cards are key-punched and forwarded to Com- 
puter Services—Digital Operations. When the 
next “down time” occurs on the computer, the 
problems are immediately processed and printed 
in duplicate. These reports are delivered to the 
Management Selection Unit who reviews them 
and then directs them to the manager of the line 
organization concerned. The program is designed 
to handle six problems in parallel. The 709 can 


review all seven thousand salaried employees in 
less than fifteen minutes while sorting on six 
completely different problems. It was estimated 
that a clerk would require an average of approxi- 
mately 75 hours to accomplish the same results 
with a much lower level of reliability. 


The results have been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by line personnel. It is now possible to 
“pinpoint” the specific pattern of background 
necessary for the position and to develop an ex- 
tensive list of these types of individuals. This 
system eliminates the old problem of hiring on 
the outside when qualified internal people are 
available but not identifiable. 


Another problem which this program solves 
is the locating of alternate candidates when an 
employee, favored by the line manager, is re- 
jected by the Management Selection Unit as not 
having the education or experience for a par- 
ticular position. Now when Department Man- 
ager X says “O.K., if Sam isn’t qualified you 
find me someone who is,” there is an excellent 
chance that the machine will find not one but a 
number of qualified employees. 


Down the Road 


This program has only recently achieved 
operational capability and yet other plans and 
proposals are now being studied for modifying 
the system and developing additional variations. 

The present program is being rewritten so 
that the top candidates will be ranked in order 
of their qualifications for the job. To accomplish 
this the manager will list the sort factors in the 
order of their importance for the position in- 
volved. The computer will derive a simple in- 
verse weighting system for these factors while it 
is reviewing all employees. The individual with 
the highest score will then appear first on the 
list and so forth down the line. This will permit 
a predetermined number of candidates to appear 
on the final list. It should eliminate one of the 
current problems which involves being too gen- 
eral when listing sort factors and thus printing 
lists of two to three hundred employees for one 
position. 

These data which have been accumulated on 
the magnetic tape may also be utilized to gen- 
erate statistics for future proposals for new con- 
tracts. The high-speed computer contains the 
efficacy for rapidly defining the exact capability 
of LMSD personnel for developing new systems 
or ¢ rforming other functions which the cus- 
tomer desires. 


An investigation is being conducted of the 
feasibility of incorporating salaried applicants in 
the system. An employment representative 
would use the application blank as source data to 
code the individual’s experience, education, spe- 
cial skills, salary, etc. This could be keypunched 
and integrated in the employee tape on a regu- 
lar basis. It would thus guarantee obtaining the 
best qualified individual for the job whether it is 
a current employee or an applicant. 


This program may also be the basis for the 
automation of all of LMSD’s personnel records. 
The Salary Administration organization is cur- 
rently preparing some of their information for 
inclusion in the system and other Industrial Re- 
lations personnel are reviewing their records for 
possible cleanup and standardization. Some of 
the new IBM systems under the SHARE pro- 
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gram simplify the publishing of regular admin- 
istrative reports so that only a minimum amount 
of clerical effort and time is necessary. 


Costs 

From a straight cost standpoint it is difficult 
to make meaningful comparisons between a 
manual system and this advanced automated 
program. When attempts have been made to 
compare costs, the new computer system has 
always appeared much less expensive on a point 
by point basis. Since inauguration of the new 
program, however, the volume of requests for 
panels of candidates has risen and the machine 
operation has proven to be far more extensive 
and thorough than previous methods. The 
Management Selection Unit is thus devoting 
more time than ever before to this function of 
locating qualified internal candidates. This is in 
addition to the increased volume of key-punch- 
ing and programming performed by other or- 
ganizations. Total costs for this activity have 
not been reduced. Actually, the comparison is 
between a slow inadequate approach and an 
automated complete system. 

The rapid location of qualified internal per- 
sonnel for promotion and transfer opportunities 


not only contributes to the company’s goals and 
provides a veritable panacea for the Management 
Selection Staff but also fosters a morale building 
attitude among employees. They realize that 
continuous consideration of their qualifications 
is being given on an objective basis. With the 
present critical shortage of experienced engineers 
and scientists, such non-monetary items achieve 
increased importance in retaining and motivat- 
ing professional personnel. 





Character and Capacity 


When a young man applies for a position 
with us today, we don’t care what he knows. 
What we want to know, is he willing to learn? 
We are not too much concerned about his I. Q. 
We want to know if he has character and ca- 
pacity. If he has character, he will instinctively 
and without fail do what is right because it is 
right. If he has capacity and the will to learn, 
we can take him on from there. There is no 
limit to what he can achieve. 

CLARENCE BetpEN RANDALL 
Chairman of the Board, Inland Steel 
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An Evaluation System 
for Administrators 


FTER years of debate and guesswork con- 
cerning the area of administrative devel- 
opment it is past time for establishing a proper 
system of evaluating management performance. 
How can a definite program of developing 
management talent be constructed with some 
system for measuring the characteristics and 
traits required in all administrative people? The 
following is one suggestion toward a method of 
more precise evaluation. 

This is a period of creative society in the 
collective or group meaning. In the true scien- 
tific sense the ability to measure must be predi- 
cated by some standard. The standards neces- 
sary for measuring administrative accomplish- 
ments are clouded by the dual failure to reach 
a basic agreement as to the requirements for an 
administrator and an adequate system of meas- 
urement of these requirements. The ideas set 
forth herein aim at determining the effectiveness 
of administrative action and setting some stand- 
ards and measures. By trial and error and ex- 
perimentation the following suggestions for 
standards and measurement should be improved. 

Since this is a problem in which value judg- 
ments are by necessity the beginning of creating 
a system there is no claim to any scientific ac- 
curacy. But for a beginning it is necessary to 
establish some set of measures of administrative 
worth. The exhaustive list of leadership traits 
generally accepted as necessary for a successful 
administrator will immediately lead to debate. 
How can judgment be measured, for instance? 
The best that can be done as a start is to list 
administrative tools that can by some standard 
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A system for evaluating administrators 
is needed in all organizations. Determin- 
ing the tools to be used requires consider- 
able research. A scoring system with 
considerable leeway is described here. The 
proposed score sheet is on the second 
cover. 





be measured, leaving a whole host of generalities 


to be judgment valued. 


Administrative Qualities— 
Standards for Measurement 

A list of administrative qualities that may be 
measured by some standard will be used as a 
departure for a system of administrative evalua- 
tion. To develop such a list of standards from 
which some type of measure may be made re- 
quires asking the question; what are the objec- 
tives of the administrator? By definition gen- 


erally accepted the setting of these objectives 


means defining administration as a complex 
body of knowledge, performance abilities and 
attitudes.’ Therefore, by definition, the job of 
administration requires: knowledge, perform- 
ance and attitudes. What are these abilities of 
the administration; what is the knowledge and 
attitudes he must command—or partially com- 
mand? For a point of departure in setting 
standards the knowledge may be divided into: 

1For a detailed study of the definition of administration 


see Charles E. Summer, Jr. Factors in Effective Administra- 
tion, New York, 1956. 
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Knowledge of job. 

Knowledge of the organization. 
Knowledge of the community. 
Knowledge of people and how to com- 
municate effectively with them. 

5. Knowledge of society and its evolution. 

Since knowledge means a command of sub- 

ject matter the problem arises of how well the 
administrator applies this knowledge. This ac- 
tion step may be called performance ability — 
the degree to which knowledge is applied or 
used. Therefore, the standard of performance 
must be evaluated in combination with knowl- 
edge. By determining the difference in the score 
between knowledge and performance we can 
arrive at some measurement of how much im- 
provement in the action stage is needed to in- 
crease administrative performance. Or how much 
knowledge should be increased with the hope 
that performance will improve in direct propor- 
tion. Admittedly the measurement tools for these 
standards involve judgment. But even in the 
most exact scientific areas, measurements are 
always affected by the human element of judg- 
ment. At least these measurements will give 
some standard for improvement. The major rea- 
sons for evaluation are to determine more defi- 
nitely the need for improving—and to some ex- 
tent the amount of imprevement necessary. In 
measuring performance ability (application) the 
following standards of measurement are sug- 
gested: 

1. Application of job knowledge. 

2. Application of organization knowledge. 

3. Application of community knowledge. 

4. Application of knowledge concerning 
people and effectiveness of communica- 
tions. 

5. Application of knowledge of society. 

While the difference between knowledge 

and performance measure the amount or degree 
of improvement needed, the measurement of at- 
titude helps to gage how much change has taken 
place in attitude toward the job. Measuring at- 
titude requires the most subjective judgment of 
the three areas. 

But few results can come from these meas- 

ures unless we can gage the relative amount of 


improvement. Actually what is measured is the 
degree of attitude change. The attitude areas to 
be measured are: 

1. Attitude toward the job. 

2. Attitude toward the organization. 

3. Attitude toward the community. 

4. Attitude toward fellow workers (co- 

workers and peer groups). 
5. Attitude toward society. 


Measurement of Administrative Standards 


Measurement means establishing some uni- 
form analytical tools. In this highly subjective 
area such measurement becomes a difficult mat- 
ter. And at best these scorings are highly col- 
ored by judgments, guess, bias and plain (and 
fancy) errors. To make any set of measurements 
useful they should be simple, uniform, easy to 
use and easily understood. The following meas- 
ures are only an attempt to set some guides for 
determining future action and evaluating past 
results. Herein is an area of extensive research 
in establishing a set of analytical tools. Since any 
scoring of the knowledge, performance and atti- 
tude areas necessitates some judgment and 
makes any exact measure impossible, the fol- 
lowing scoring system is suggested as a point of 
departure for future research. 

Excellent 6-10 points—a wide range to allow the 
strictest type of scoring judgment. 

Good 3-4 points. 

Poor 0-2 points. 

This scoring system is designed to permit as 
much leeway as possible in making a decision in 
point selection. Also as the evaluation is carried 
on from year to year relative progress in per- 
formance can be evaluated. The only adequate 
method of scoring the above three areas means 
collecting two sets of information. First, the best 
way to judge knowledge, performance, attitude 
is by tests and observation. Tests adequate to do 
the job can be furnished by a number of quali- 
fied testing services. Second, observation must 
be more than a periodic setting down of fact. 
Science Research Associates (Chicago, Illinois) 
has developed an excellent inventory (merit 
rating) system. This method requires listing any 
obvious achievement, progress or failure of the 
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individual on a day-by-day basis. This is a task 
that takes great care and attention, but provides 
a wealth of valuable material over a given time 
period. From such a list a fairly accurate transfer 
to a raw score can be made. Naturally any such 
system takes more than usual dedication to the 
job. But with a combination of especially de- 
signed tests, and dedication to the inventory sys- 
tem a more accurate score can be obtained. 


No evaluation system can be useful unless 
some indication of organizational effectiveness 
is known. Only by a fair evaluation of the en- 
vironment can a true picture of the man be ob- 
tained. In fact two pictures of the organization 
are needed. First, the administrator’s picture. 
Second, some outside view of organizational 
effectiveness. The first may be obtained by an 
attitude survey. This survey reflects the opinion 
of the administrator being evaluated toward the 
organization and its people (boss, co-worker and 
top executives). The outside view can be ob- 
tained by a disinterested third party (consultant) 
who can observe the effectiveness of the organi- 
zation, its executives, people, policies and objec- 
tives. 

This view of the organization can then be 
used as a plus or minus factor to affect the 
weight of the scores given on knowledge, per- 
formance and attitude. In fact the study of atti- 
tude survey and outside opinion should show 
two things; a positive or negative attitude to- 
ward the organization by the executive and 
whether the organization is up to a given stand- 
ard or below standard. With these two sets of 
information it is suggested that a plus or minus 
may be added to the various areas being scored 
to compensate for the effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of the organization. Since the factor of 
organization influence on the executive will be 
compensated for by a definite plus or minus 
factor, at least this part of the scoring will indi- 
cate the place of the organization in the total 
evaluation. As this plus or minus factor changes, 
the evaluation of the executive has more mean- 
ing. Naturally any such general factor as or- 
ganizational effectiveness is of great significance. 
It is suggested that a lengthy research program 


be undertaken to determine more precisely the 
importance of the organization evaluation on the 
measurement of the administration. Until a 
more definite criterion can be suggested the plus 
or minus factor is at best a temporary expedient. 
The chart on the second cover shows what a 
score sheet on an administrator might look like 
(without the organization plus or minus being 
added to the final score). 


Evaluating the Organization 


This whole evaluation must be studied as a 
unit to get an over-all meaning of the score. No 
single formula can be adequate to interpret the 
meaning of a score or combination of scores. 
Since each individual organization must be stud- 
ied to get an accurate picture the problem of 
interpreting the evaluation needs some rather 
extensive research before a more definite evalua- 
tion can be established. Comparison of various 
administrative evaluations over a period of years 
is necesssary to get a clearer measure of any 
single man. 

Measuring the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion will do two things. First, it will help better 
judge the administrator. By measuring the or- 
ganization a clearer picture of administrative ac- 
complishment can be determined. Second, an 
evaluation of the organization shows up a weak- 
ness that must be corrected before any hope of 
improving the man can be accomplished. The 
American Institute of Management has devel- 
oped an approach that may be useful in organi- 
zation evaluation. A careful study of this system, 
however, should be made to improve its objec- 
tiveness. Organization evaluation is rather diff- 
cult without help from an outside consultant. 
Obviously, few within the organization have the 
insight and breadth of experience to make such 
an evaluation. The outsider’s view combined 
with that of the administrators being evaluated 
may also give some interesting insights. 


How to Use The Final Score Sheet 


No system is perfect. Even the most accurate 
measurement devices have a margin of error. 
The system proposed herein merely suggests a 


(Continued on page 423) 





Directing Creative Research 


HERE is a Current controversy among indus- 
T erat research managements on how best to 
direct creative research. One group favors the 
less structured, less organized, individualistic 
method, while another leans more toward the 
closely managed, orderly and organized group 
approach. The protagonists of each of these 
methods have argued that theirs is a more en- 
lightened approach, leading to a more effective 
utilization of the inherent creative potential in 
researchers. 

In order to help clarify this controversy and 
to find out which method is more productive of 
creative achievements, the author, under the 
auspices of Industrial Relations News, an af- 
filiate of Deutsch & Shea, Inc., technical man- 
power consultants, asked 105 experts in the area 
of creativity to indicate, on the basis of their 
wide experience with creative research, their 
thinking on the problem. 


The Panel 


The panel consisted of individuals who are 
connected, in one way or another, with either 
investigating creativity, teaching creative think- 
ing courses, serving as consultants to industry in 
the area of creative research and management, or 
with direction of advanced research and devel- 
opment work. Many of them have made signifi- 
cant contributions in extending our understand- 
ing of creativity, and most of them have pub- 
lished articles and books on the subject. The 
sample included 32 individuals connected with 
various universities: 17 psychologists and social 
scientists, 2 psychiatrists, 7 professors of engi- 
neering and science; the others are in fields like 
industrial management, industrial relations, edu- 
cation, marketing, humanities and architecture. 
Eleven experts are connected with research 
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This article is based on a part of a com- 
prehensive study the author recently 
completed, and which was published by 
the Industrial Relations News (in a book 
form) under the title of “Company 


Climate and Creativity.” 





foundations, independent research institutions 
and consulting organizations. The majority of 
the participants, however, are in industry: 33 
serve as managers and directors of research and 
development, 16 are in charge of training and 
education and give courses in creative thinking 
techniques, 6 conduct personnel and manage- 
ment research and the rest are practicing scien- 
tists and engineers. 

A large number of panelists stated that the 
degree of structure imposed on managing the 
process depends on whether it deals with basic 
research or applied and development work. 
Others felt that actually no set rules or policies 
are possible and that the selection of a particu- 
lar method would depend upon the individual 
involved and the nature of the problem. It was 
felt, particularly, that the motivational and per- 
sonality make-up of the individual researcher 
should be the determining factor, inasmuch as 
“some researchers respond better when stimu- 
lated by others, and others can only think when 
left completely alone.” 

The majority of panelists inclined toward a 
“combination” of methods which would, how- 
ever, allow a greater degree of freedom, lack of 
pressure and opportunity to make individual 
thought-excursions apart from the group. 

Three panelists, Professor Ross L. Mooney 
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of Ohio State University, Dr. Brewster Ghiselin, 
the author of the book “The Creative Process,” 
and Professor Boyd R. McCandless of the State 
University of Iowa suggested the idea of a 
“freely forming team” that gathers around the 
best minds. This idea seems particularly felici- 
tous where research or creativity of basic nature 
is concerned. 

To get a quick check on how many panel- 
ists actually believe that invention is an indi- 
vidual process, they were asked whether they 
agreed or disagreed with the following state- 
ment: “Inventions do not come from a team but 
from individual endeavor (the team merely 
working out the details).” The responses were 
equally divided, with half agreeing with the 
statement and half taking exception to it. 


Need for Lack of Pressure 


Several of the panelists who leaned more to- 
ward the individual, laissez-faire end of the spec- 
trum gave as the reason for this preference their 
concern over the pressure that accompanies in- 
dustrial research, activity. The feeling was that 
pressure for immediate solutions is productive of 
anxiety which inhibits creative ability. It was 
also pointed out that creativity cannot be turned 
off and on at will, and that creative people need 
unrelegated time to develop their thoughts. 

The advocates of the more individualistic 
approach in industrial creative research share the 
feeling, by and large, that industry has over- 
systematized, over-controlled and _ over-coordi- 
nated the efforts of teams, and that this tendency 
has put brakes on creative thinking by preclud- 
ing broad outlook, imaginative journeys into 
areas other than those of immediate concern, and 
the quiet incubative state which is so essential 
for original, creative departures. The need for 
relaxing the pressure on the creative personnel 
became especially evident in the specific reac- 
tions panelists gave to questions dealing with 
“more freedom for the creative worker”: 87° 
agreed with the statement “Time should be set 
aside during which the more creative profes- 
sional men are allowed to devote their interest to 
problems of their own choice.” 

In this connection W. John Upjohn, a direc- 


tor of The Upjohn Company, in a recent speech, 
emphasized the importance of extra, unrelegated 
time and privacy for the creative individual to 
prevent him from becoming a skilled technician. 
He reported that in The Upjohn Company the 
creative individuals are allowed to spend one day 
in five on whatever they like. This “20 per cent 
policy,” according to Mr. Upjohn, has brought 
many tangible dollars-and-cents results to the 
company. Actually, several researchers spent 
their free time on some company problems 
abandoned by others as insoluble. Where the 
previous deliberate efforts on company time had 
failed to produce results, these researchers on 
their free time succeeded. The most obvious 
reason for this is that while during company 
time researchers have to work on problems as- 
signed to them, on their free time they can 
exercise free choice and work on problems they 
feel driven to because of spontaneous interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Other things being equal, the researcher 
who has a broad knowledge of many fields and 


broader conceptual frameworks can come up 


with new, significant creative ideas easier and 
more rapidly than can the researcher who has 
only a detailed, specialist knowledge of only one 
particular field. To increase the fund of total 
experience upon which the researcher can build 
new patterns and configurations which he can 
marshal when tackling a creative problem, he 
has to have time for reading, experimenting, 
attending conventions, meetings, listening to 
papers, and for the exchanging of ideas and 
experiences with other creative people. 

There was less agreement on the statement: 
“Standardization of projects (programmatic re- 
search, crystallized directives, strong supervision) 
restricts creative effort.” 

Standardization of projects precludes signifi- 
cant creative leaps. It also prevents the individual 
researcher from making thought-excursions apart 
from the group. Only half of the panelists 
thought that: “The creative individual in indus- 
try should be permitted to keep whatever hours 
he chooses so long as he meets his deadlines.” 

It is highly significant that half of the 
panelists responding to this radical proposal 
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agree with it. It reflects the growing recognition 
that the firmly entrenched g to 5 routine is out- 
moded where creative research is concerned and 
that provisions have to be made for odd working 
hours. However, 78% disagreed with: “Freedom 
from every type of industrial routine and regi- 
mentation is required for significant creative 
output.” 

Panelists objected to the word “every” in 
this statement, feeling that this made the propo- 
sition unrealistic and impossible. There was, 
however, considerable agreement that industry 
is at present too over-organized and over-regi- 
mented to result in optimum creative production. 


Summary 


Nearly all the panelists shared the opinion 
that the application of any cut-and-dried admin- 
istrative approach to creative researchers would 


have serious inhibitory effect on their creative- 
ness. While some argued for radical permissive- 
ness or carefully structured group effort, most 
felt that good administration of creative person- 
nel had to achieve some kind of working balance 
between the personality needs of the individual 
researchers and the planned needs of the projects 
as well as the company as a whole. 

Even most of those who felt that the or- 
ganized group approach offered the best oppor- 
tunity for fruitful effort nevertheless agreed that 
a large area of freedom should remain to the in- 
dividual researcher to choose problems and to 
work out new ideas whose deliverance, in many 
instances, must be private and unique. The wide- 
ly-expressed concern to protect the individual re- 
searcher against regimentation is also seen in 
the answers to questions specifically dealing with 
working conditions and “more freedom.” 


An Evaluation System for Administrators 


(Continued from page 420) 


method. The method will have to be refined, 
experimented with and fitted to each individual 
organizational need. This is the main reason the 
system proposed here is not presented in greater 
detail. It is merely a call for action and consid- 
erably more research. The fundamentals, how- 
ever, that have been suggested should serve as a 
basis for trying to seek out a more accurate eval- 
uation of management people. Objectivity is the 
aim of this system. However, by recognizing 
and using the factor of subjectivity the fear of 
not achieving mechanical accuracy should in it- 
self help attain a more scientific point of view. 
Finally, if the above suggestions have any use in 
giving an insight into the manager and the or- 
ganization it should help accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Give a more accurate picture of the man 
than is usually done by the present sys- 
tem of value judgment—with no criteria 
for judging. 

. Make clearer the areas for improvement 
in manager performance. 

3. Show relationships between various job 


requirements of the executive. 

. Help the manager help himself 2nd bet- 
ter understand his own shortcomings. 

. Help to clarify the relative position be- 
tween the administrator and the organi- 
zation. 





THIS Is AN ERA OF INCREASING MECHANIZA- 
TION. Industrial Relations News special memo- 
randum of January 26th reports on two com- 
panies where retraining present employees has 
avoided layoffs and consequent ill feeling. 

S. W. Farber Inc., New York and Haloid 
Xerox Inc., of Rochester have each successfully 
used on-the-job training planned with their 
unions in connection with installation of new 
methods and machinery. 





Getting an idea should be like sitting 
down on a pin; it should make you jump 
up and do things. - 

—E. L. Simpson in “Good Business” 








As You Were Saying— 


CONFLICT ON THE MANAGEMENT TEAM 


EING on the management team requires a 
B compromise of duty toward one’s own de- 
partment and recognition of others’ problems. 
Barry Feiden, Personnel Director of Paper Nov- 
elty Company of Stamford, Connecticut, de- 
scribes the conflicts involved in a typical top 


management executive committee endeavoring 
to work as a team, as follows: 


The concept that the management of an in- 
dustrial organization can or should work to- 
gether in close harmony without major disagree- 
ment or friction has become an accepted axiom 
that requires re-examination. 


The basic divisions of function within the 
“management team” demand conflict. Where 
conflict does not exist, in all probability, the 
functions are not being properly performed. By 
the very nature of their positions, each of the 
executives charged with the responsibilities for 
the administration of a major corporate function 
must be in conflict with one another. If they 
are not, the organization will suffer due to a 
lack of forceful and effective administration on 
the top level of management. 

The industrial relations department is in 
conflict with each of the other departments for 
“failing to hire people in the time required,” 
“hiring the wrong people,” “being stingy with 
rate increases and fringe benefits,” and “negoti- 
ating union contracts that are impossible to ad- 
minister.” 

Every finance department has limited finan- 
cial resources with which to work. The result 
is that every department is in competition for 
the available funds. When budgetary require- 
ments limit or deny money for production or 
engineering improvements, a possible research 
project, the support of a sales promotional stunt 
or a personnel department plan, conflict must 
result. In turn, the accounting department feels 
that none of the other departments keeps suffici- 
ent or accurate records of costs and that the rec- 


ords they do keep are never completed in time. 

Research and development is criticized by 
production for failing to give adequate consider- 
ation to the production problems of new prod- 
ucts. The Sales department claims to be able to 
sell new products before they are fully devel- 
oped, and feels that the research department 
withholds them from production too long. On 
the other hand, quality control feels that prod- 
ucts have been released to production before they 
are properly developed. 

Sales receives widespread condemnation for 
“giving the product away,” making unrealistic 
delivery commitments, and taking orders for 
new products before they are in production. 

These are only some of the many examples 
of the conflict of interests which cause friction 
between department managers. These areas 
of friction are the sources of one of the major 
problems of industrial management. They pro- 
vide the perfect source for “buck passing.” Al- 
most every failure of performance can be readily 
rationalized and the blame passed from one de- 
partment to the next. Where an organization 
breakdown occurs, several departments may ac- 
tually have contributed to its cause. This makes 
it extremely difficult to pinpoint responsibility 
for any failure that may occur within the Com- 
pany. 

The team does not have a fixed point of 
view and disagreement is permissible but only 
within narrow limits. Within these limits, it 
responds to personalities and both internal and 
external problems in order to reach workable 
compromises. The “team” position in a constant 
state of flux; its point of equilibrium moves in 
response to each new problem or personality. 

The conflicting departmental functions serve 
a very useful purpose in making basic industrial 
decisions. They form the check and balance 
system of industrial government. The extreme 
positions of each department must be modified 
to accommodate the needs of every other depart- 
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ment. It is obvious that every company, to op- 
erate effectively, must find some means to 
reconcile the different objectives of each depart- 
ment, since the determination of the relative 
importance of each function sets the direction 
that the organization will follow. 
The fact that conflict is a part of industrial 
life should not discourage any Company execu- 
tive from learning as much as possible about the 
problems of other departments. For one thing, 
it will allow him to act more effectively in any 
conflict situation. For another, he will more 
readily appreciate the need for compromise that 
may be forced upon him by his chief executive 
and may accept it more gracefully. It will give 
him a better understanding of the areas that 
cause conflict. It will not, however, eliminate 
conflict if he performs his duties conscientiously. 
It is a generally accepted fact that outside 
the organization there are many competing and 
conflicting situations with which management 
must cope, such as 
1. Competing for qualified personnel with 
other firms; 

. Competing with other firms for cus- 
tomers; 
Conflict with vendors on price and de- 
livery schedules; 

. Competing for best advertising space and 
time; 

. Competing for capital loans; and 

. Conflict with governmental regulating 
and taxing agencies. 

These all seem to be accepted as normal con- 
sequences of a competitive society. 

Within the organization, union contract ne- 
gotiation and the grievance procedure are the 
formal machinery which has been set up to deal 
with areas of disagreement. In a strike, this 
method of resolving conflict fails and industrial 
civil war results. The union business agent and 
company labor relations representatives have as 
their major function the negotiation of settle- 
ments within the areas of conflict. Compromises 
or temporary agreements are usually reached but 
the basic power conflict is never resolved. This 
relationship, too, is generally accepted today as 


a standard part of industrial life. 

Colleges and universities today are attempt- 
ing to respond to the professed need to prepare 
young men to fit into the management concept 
of the team player. These men are being 
equipped to see all sides of industrial problems 
and to find their proper niche within the organ- 
ization. For the most part, they have no desire 
to make sweeping changes in their firms, or in 
any way to upset the apple cart. It appears that 
a generation of conformers is in the process of 
entering industry. They know how to get along 
with people and technically they are well 
schooled. 

Unfortunately if they are moulded this way 
by the schools, they are not properly equipped 
to face the competitive and conflicting situations 
that must lie ahead of them. If they are to ad- 
vance to major managerial positions after grad- 
uation, more is required than technical com- 
petence and good team personality. They must 
be willing to compete for promotion. They 
must have imagination to conceive new ideas 
and defend unpopular concepts. They must ad- 
just to the group but not be absorbed by it. This 
combination of temperament and ability which 
is required for success is not developed by our 
colleges and universities. Fortunately, however, 
an occasional maverick will escape this mould 
of conformance and a potential top executive 
will enter the industrial scene. The non-con- 
forming skeptic in college may not be appreci- 
ated by his instructors and fellow-students, but 
he may have the potential to be a successful ex- 
ecutive if he can adjust to industrial life. 

To discard the team management philoso- 
phy in favor of a balance of conflicting interests 
is not easily done. It is more realistic but it im- 
poses on the chief executive of an organization 
more line responsibility for decisions. At the 
same time that it releases the pressures for con- 
formity, it breaks down the fiction of agreement. 
It also creates the risk of industrial anarchy un- 
less the president or operating manager is ready 
and able to deal effectively with the many as- 
pects of each controversial subject that may arise. 


(Continued on page 435) 
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EmpLoyinc THE Necro in AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
An Industrial Relations Counselors Research 
Monograph: 171 pages. $6.00. Research project 
conducted by Paul H. Norgren, Albert N. Web- 
ster, Roger D. Borgeson, and Maud B. Patten. 


This comprehensive study should prove pro- 
vocative, stimulating, and encouraging to man- 
agement. It is far from being a “how-to” book, 
yet it is so well organized, and the material so 
well presented that it should be very helpful to 
anyone struggling with the problem of the 
effective use of a new kind of employee. 

Vice President Nixon in his preface sounds 
the theme of the book when he points out that 
“we commonly discuss the issue of discrimina- 
tory employment practices in completely nega- 
tive terms. This has tended to obscure the real 
successes of working men and women in solving 
the problem today, rather than deferring it to 
the future.” 

An interesting point noted by Nixon is that 
some executives felt a policy of equality in em- 
ployment opportunities gave substance and 
meaning to the philosophy of free enterprise. 

The book is conveniently arranged for use 
and reference, beginning with a chapter on 
general conclusions and observations, and giving 
a summary of the subject at the end of each 
chapter. The study, designed to examine the 
experiences of companies in 44 establishments 
where Negroes are being employed, found that 
such employment is looked upon in terms of 
the industrial relations issues involved rather 
than as 2 broad social issue. Within this frame- 
work, the companies are having success. 

Many managers found that previous experi- 
ence with parallel problems was useful in solving 
problems connected with the employment of 
Negroes. The authors consider practical prob- 
lems carefully and offer specific suggestions. 
Facts and information, clearly presented, carry 
conviction and add meaning to the ideas put 


forth. Appendices on classification of survey 
establishments; migration of the Negro popu- 
lation; Governmental measures affecting em- 
ployment of Negroes; and Union policy affect- 
ing the employment of Negroes; illuminate the 
text. 

The authors feel that “perhaps the under- 
lying theme running through this study could 
be summarized in the word thoughtfulness, or 
awareness. A company must be aware of its 
own needs, of the community and its problems, 
of the interests and desires of its present em- 
ployees, and of the problems of Negro em- 
ployees.” Wisely, they add that this does not 
mean making special allowances, nor handling 
the employment of Negroes in such a special 
way that it proves embarrassing. They warn that 
modifications of company policy or procedure 
must be in response to real needs, or else the 
full range of action, from decision making 
through writing and implementing policy, will 
not come into play. Without this, not only will 
there be no success but there will be conflict in 
the employment of Negroes. “As is demon- 
strated in this study, where companies have re- 
sponded to real needs and firm convictions, it 
has been possible through the machinery estab- 
lished by sound industrial relations to employ 
Negroes successfully.” 

D. BonnELL 


Lasor Economics AND INpustRIAL RELATIONS. By 
Dale Yoder and H. G. Heneman, Jr. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1959. 726 pages. $7.25. 

This book is well designed as a basic text- 
book for students of industrial relations and 
personnel. It is based on the premise that one 
must understand the fundamentals of the eco- 
nomics of industrial relations before he can 


fully understand the human factors. 
A useful detail of the book is the list of 
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analytical review questions at the end of each 
chapter followed by condensed actual cases on 
which the reader can test his understanding of 
the chapter just read. 

A thorough review is made of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship as well as the vari- 
ous historical wage theories. Factors affecting 
the stability of the labor market are discussed, 
and the conclusion is reached that a society 
attains its optimal strength when all who want 
jobs have them and each employee is making 
fullest use of his talents. 

The reasons for and development of labor 
union movements are reviewed, and considerable 
space is devoted to the problem of productivity 
and all implications connected to it. 

A logical conclusion is a discussion of old 
age retirement followed by the rather unusual 
feature of two chapters designed to summarize 
all of the preceding chapters. 

This is a valuable basic reference book for 
students of industrial relations. 

R. J. Emmons 


Tue New Psycuiatry. By Nathan Masor, M.D. 
Philosophical Library, Inc, New York, 1959. 
155 pages. $3.75. 


This book challenges the conventional psy- 
chiatric and psychoanalytic approach to emo- 


The author’s interest is the 
implementation of a more refined and funda- 
mental biochemical form of treatment. 

While Dr. Masor is making a serious at- 
tempt here to shake the fields of mental healing 
out of the rut as it were, he appears at times 
to be uttering “old hat” charges, especially in his 
critique of psychoanalysis. Not that this isn’t 
valid; except that what he has to say has been 
said and resaid many times before. 

The main value however of The New Psy- 
chiatry, in addition to being a clarion call for 
awakening to new possibilities in the treatment 
of mental illnesses, is its emphasis on the close 
relationship between the psyche and metabolism. 
Dr. Masor feels an improvement in the metabo- 
lism of an individual can lead to a more recep- 


tional disturbances. 


(Continued on page 429) 








Helpful new McGraw-Hill books 


MANAGING BY 
COMMUNICATION 


Just Published. Here is expert help in using the power- 
ful tool of communication to win new success as a man- 
ager or supervisor. This practical book shows how—by communi- 
cating effectively with people—you can gain greater understanding 
and cooperation of employees, and make your leadership more 
resultful. It discusses such specific management uses of communi- 
cation as getting employee action, overcoming resistance to 
change, handling crises, press and community relations, labor- 
management issues, and more. By Willard V. Merrihue, General 
Electric Co., 320 pp., illus., $7.00 


FINANCIAL INCENTIVES 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


Just Published. Clearly explains how you can use finan- 
cial incentives to compensate and motivate management 
personnel—from foreman to executive officer. It thoroughly covers 
such areas as salary administration and control, organization 
analysis, overtime pay, incentive bonuses, etc. Also included are 
actual bonus plans, stock options, and stock purchase plans that 
have worked successfully for major companies. By Richard C. 
Smyth, Richard C. Smyth & Associates. 302 pp., 15 illus., $8.50 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Evaluation and Executive Control 
This authoritative book not only explains how to estab- 
lish and maintain the most effective kind of personnel 
program, but also shows you how to evaluate major plans and 
the effectiveness of your personnel staff in carrying them out. 
Clearly and concisely covers recruiting and training of new em- 
ployees, wage and salary administration, employee benefits, com- 
pany-union relations, and much more. By James H. Taylor, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 305 pp., $7.00 


COMMUNISM IN 
AMERICAN UNIONS 


The revealing and documented story of communist 
penetration in labor unions—how they gained power 
and control, how they were exposed and defeated by labor, how 
they can be kept from gaining power again. Full revelation of 
methods used by communists to infiltrate and amass power .. . 
their a to rank and file . . . their success within the AFL 
and C . . » and how they are attempting a comeback today. 
By Bivid J. Saposs, formerly with N. Labor 

Board. 304 pp., $7.50 
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Personnel Research 


EmpLoyee ATTITUDES TOWARD TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE IN A Mepium Sizep Insurance Company. 
By Eugene Jacobson, Don Trumbo, Gloria 
Cheek, and John Nangle, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, 
No. 6, December 1959, 349-354- 

There has been a great deal of speculation 
and talk about how employees react to techno- 
logical change, but relatively little research has 
been reported in this area. In factories there is 
a relatively long history of adaptation to auto- 
mated work processes, but automation in small 
or medium sized offices is less common. The 
introduction of data processing machinery into 
an office is apt to produce a distinct difference 
in working conditions. This study reports the 
reactions of employees in a medium size insur- 
ance company to their first use of electronic data 
computing and storing procedures. 

Two months after the computer had been 
put into full production, questionnaires were 
completed by about 280 employees (85° of the 
total home office population). Eighty per cent of 
them were women in clerical positions. The 
questionnaires collected data on employee re- 
sponse to change, response to the computer, 
supervision, job satisfaction, communication, and 
employee background and personal history. 

The findings may be summarized as answers 
to four questions: 

(1) How did the change affect the employee? 
About one-third of the workers reported that the 
computer had a relatively marked effect on their 
jobs and that the changeover was disrupting. 
(2) What are machines doing to jobs? The 
workers believe that machines are replacing 
workers in office situations but do not feel that 
they themselves will be replaced. 

(3) What does the employee think about tech- 
nological change? Most of the employees like 
to work with machines and think that machines 
will be used more in the future. Some felt that 
technological changes were taking place more 
rapidly than is desirable in the world in general. 
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(4) What aspects of the job has the computer 
affected? The workers report that the machine 
has increased the amount of their work and that 
it is more varied and more interesting. But they 
do not believe that pay, promotion or supervision 
have been changed by the introduction of the 
machine. 

Other studies are in progress which will 
relate these initial findings to such factors as 
supervisory practices, communication, and em- 
ployee personality. 


An ExpErRIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF SUBLIMINAL 
Perception. By John M. Champion, Georgia 
State College of Business, and Weld W. Turner, 
General Motors Institute. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 6, December 1959, 
382-384. 


There has been a great deal of popular inter- 
est in subliminal perception and ways in which 


it might be used in advertising or in other types 
of persuasion by propaganda. The available 
scientific evidence is meager and the experiment 
discussed here is worthy of note even though 
the results are negative. 

The subjects were two groups of students in 
a course in sales and advertising. Each group 
was shown a 30-minute film based on a sales 
administration textbook. The experimental group 
was shown a slide with a drawing of a spoon of 
rice and the words “Wonder Rice” printed be- 
neath it. The control group was shown a slide 
with four white lines in a nonsensical arrange- 
ment on a black background. In each case the 
slide was superimposed upon the movie film 
at 10-sec intervals during the 30-min. film. The 
duration of the exposure was .o1 sec. in each 
case. The students were not aware that they 
were taking part in an experiment. 

At the conclusion of the film, each student 
was asked to fill out a short questionnaire and 
was told that the information was requested in 
connection with another part of the course work. 
They were shown a picture of the spoon of rice 
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and told that it was from an advertisement pro- 
moting the sale of rice. They were asked to 
check whether they had seen the illustration 
before. Then, whether or not they recognized 
the picture, they were asked to check whether 
the illustration was associated with the brand 
name Monarch or Wonder. 

Tables are given to show the responses of 
the experimental and control groups. The re- 
sponses showed more than chance deviations, 
but they were in the opposite direction from 
what would be expected if subliminal perception 
had taken place. The authors were anxious to 
investigate subliminal perception at this level of 
response before investigating the effects on more 
complex behavior such as changes in opinions 
or buying certain products. The authors point 
out that their failure to produce evidence of 
subliminal perception might be due to presenting 
the stimulus at levels below the subliminal 
threshold, and more research needs to be done 
here. They feel safe in concluding that if sub- 
liminal perception occurred it did not affect the 
questionnaire responses. 


JupcMENT Time For Forcep-Cuoice ADJECTIVE 
Pairs. By Robert E. Krug, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and Doris Northrup, University of 
Illinois. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, 
No. 6, December 1959, 407-410. 

Forced-choice adjective checklists are used 
frequently in personality testing because they 
appear to cut down on fakability in such tests. 
This study attempts to throw light on different 
kinds of forced-choice adjective pairs, and how 
individuals react to them. There is some evi- 
dence that respondents are reluctant to use words 
with negative emotional tone in describing 
themselves or others. It has also been suggested 
that the subject is more highly motivated to 
make an accurate choice in a self-description 
between two negative adjectives since the risk 
appears greater. 

The experimenters here use judgment time 
as the measure of the subjects’ reaction to the 
different adjective pairs, or his willingness to 
respond. Forty forced-choice pairs were con- 
structed, twenty of which contained favorable 


words and twenty of which were unfavorable. 
The pairs differed in relative favorability, and 
tnis was controlled by selecting the words from 
a list for which the “preference index” had 
previously been determined. The words were 
presented simultaneously on a screen and the 
subject pressed either the left or the right lever 
when he had decided which of the words was 
the most accurate description of himself. The 
subjects were 64 upper division men in a college 
of engineering and each man voluntarily agreed 
to give one hour to the individual laboratory 
session. 

Curves were plotted to show the time used 
for choices between favorable words and between 
unfavorable words, and also to show how dif- 
ferences in relative favorability affected the time 
it took to make the decision. In general the 
time required to choose decreased as the dis- 
crepancy in preferential index increased. If the 
words differed in favorability it was easy to 
choose. No more time was used in responding 
to unfavorable pairs than to favorable ones, and 
it did not seem to make any difference whether 
the subject was asked to select the “most descrip- 
tive” word or the “least descriptive” word. The 
resistance to words of negative emotional tone 
did not appear in the data. The important factor 
is to have the words of each pair of the same 
relative favorability, or in other words to have 
zero discrepancy in “preferential index” within 
the pair. 


Book Review 
(Continued from page 427) 


tive attitude on the part of the patient toward 
psychiatric orientation. The case illustrations are 
particularly valuable in presenting his views. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that more re- 
search is needed to clarify some of the chemical 
beliefs which Dr. Masor holds. Nevertheless, 
this is a provocative book containing a dynamic 
dimension in the field of mental health. 

Artuur Lerner, Ph.D. 
Psychology Dept. 
Los Angeles City College 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Tue AP Parts Corporation, manufacturers 
of automotive exhaust system parts, Toledo, 
Ohio, has promoted Mrs. Alice Roth to assistant 
personnel director, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Gilbert Lee Skillman, personnel 
director. Her new position places her in charge 
of women’s employment and she will supervise 
the clerical division of the personnel department. 
For the past 15 years, Mrs. Roth has been 
confidential secretary in the department. She 
has attended the University of Toledo, Stautzen- 
berger Business College and Tri-State Business 
University. Mrs. Roth is a member of the In- 
ternational Association of Personnel Women. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF J. J]. Woods as man- 
ager of headquarters offices personnel for Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation has been announced. 
Woods, who has been with General Foods since 
1949, succeeds Alfred Christie and had been 
manager of key personnel recruitment and place- 
ment services for the corporation. Christie has 
been named director of personnel administration. 
During the past two years, Woods has also 
managed the college relations program for the 
corporation and is a member of the Westchester 
Community Scholarship Committee. Woods is 
a graduate of St. Peter’s College in Jersey City, 
N. J., and lives in Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Westcuester (N. Y.) Personnet Man- 
AGEMENT AssociaTION has elected B. MacDonald 
as president; J. Rice as vice president; R. Cronk, 
secretary; and A. Gordon, treasurer. John Mat- 
thews of Burroughs Wellcome, received the 
Association’s “Man of the Year Award.” 





Tue Rockrorp (Illinois, and thanks for 
mentioning the state on your letterhead) Perr- 
SONNEL Cus, heard Hans Feldman speak at the 
January meeting. His topic was “Impacts of the 
Steel Strike and Settlement.” Feldman has been 
with General Mills and Mid-West Bottle Cap, 
and has served as a consultant on labor relations 
for more than ten years. In February the club 
held a dinner dance. Mrs. Helen Hamilton of 
the American Airlines talked on “Careers in the 
Sky,” before the dancing began. 





Tue Lovuisvmie (Kentucky) Personner 
Association had John R. Gaines as guest speaker 
at the February meeting. He is employee com- 
munications director for the Anaconda Alumi- 
num Company in New York City. His subject 
was “Communications for Survival.” 


THe Greater Derrorr CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN Society oF Traininc Directors de- 
voted the entire program of the 17th annual 
institute to “Training for Political Participation.” 
The Institute outlined the problem, clarified its 
importance, described what leading companies 
are doing in this field and finally offered sug- 
gestions for future action. Joseph J. Eley, Public 
Affairs Counselors, Inc., New York, spoke on 
why business is in politics. Richard H. Peake, 
Jr., manager, public affairs, General Electric 
Corporation, Cincinnati, made observations on 
a year of General Electric Employee Training 
for Political Participation. John L. Denman, 
Manager, State and Local Government Relations, 
Ford Motor Company, talked about the Ford ap- 
proach to political training. Dr. Joseph G. La- 
Palombara, head of political science department, 
Michigan State University, discussed the utility 
and limitations of political participation by 
American business. F. S. Cornell, executive vice 
president, A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
declared, “The Future is in Your Hands.” The 


Institute was held on February 17th. 
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Tue InpustriaL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Derrorr had a panel discussion on “What can 
a Mediator do for us?” at the February meeting. 
Walter H. Quillico, mediator, Michigan Labor 
Mediation Board; William W. Rodgers, com- 
missioner, Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Detroit Field Office; and F. A. Brewster, 
personnel manager, Detroit Division, Scott Pa- 
per Company, were the panelists. 

James C. Phelps, vice president, industrial 
relations, Great Lakes Steel, was scheduled to 
speak on the steel settlement at the March 
meeting. At the April meeting William Haber, 
professor of economics, University of Michigan, 
is to talk on “What’s Ahead for Michigan?” 
The annual conference is to be held on May 12th. 





Tue Pustic Personnet AssociaTION, MEtRo- 
POLITAN PHILADELPHIA CHapTer, planned a 
double feature for the January meeting. J. Earle 
Kelly, chairman of the executive committee, 
Eastern Regional Conference, PPA, and William 
Monyer, president of the New Jersey Chapter of 
PPA, spoke on the functions of the committees 
of the eastern region as they relate to national 
PPA and local chapters, and on plans for the 
1960 conference in Atlantic City. The second 
half of the double feature was a glimpse of the 
Festival of France, featured in the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, where the Association 
meeting was held. 

James A. Campbell, national president, 


American Federation of Government Employees, 
spoke on the role of unions in the Federal 
Service at the February meeting. 





Tue San Francisco Bay Area CHAPTER, 
Pusiic PersonNeL AssociaTION, considered serv- 
ice ratings—where were we; where are we; and 
where will we be? at the January meeting. 
Dwight Smiley, personnel officer, U.S. Veterans 
Administration, and Permin Everett, chief of 


- Standards and Survey, State Personnel Board, 


were the panelists, and Charles Guichard, for- 
merly personnel officer, State Public Utilities 
Commission, and newly appointed Chief Analyst, 
San Francisco Civil Service Commission, was the 
moderator. 





THe Nationa CaprraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pusiic PEersoNNEL AssocIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., had a panel-play-display, on a technique 
for presenting and selling a total ideal personnel 
program for line personnel at the January meet- 
ing. James H. Hubbell, director, personnel serv- 
ice, Department of Veterans Benefits, VA; and 
his staff, made the presentation. The active mem- 
bership of the group now stands at 336. Speakers 
for other programs this year were Dr. Burnice 
H. Jarman, who talked on motivation in man- 
agement; Sumner G. Whittier, whose topic was 
“Administrative Controls in Management;” and 
Kenneth ‘Warner and Richard E. McArdle, who 
discussed administrators personnel philosophy 
in management. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





ManaceMENt’s Ricut To Manace—and why 
the public interest demands that this basic right 
be recaptured and defended against union at- 
tack—was analyzed at the 32nd Institute on In- 
dustrial Relations held March 14-18 in Holly- 
wood, Florida. Sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the institute opened 
with a keynote address, “The Role of Manage- 
ment as a Public Trust,” by NAM president 
Rudolph F. Bannow. 

Bannow, who is president of Bridgeport 
Machines, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., recounted the 
gradual erosion of management’s functions and 


urged the 200 industrialists at the institute to 
take steps against further encroachment. “Ful- 
fillment of management’s public trust requires 
the elimination of roadblocks to economic prog- 
ress,” Mrs. Sybyl S. Patterson, institute director, 
said. “It demands intensive efforts to build a 
better business climate; to eliminate feather- 
bedding and other practices which place artificial 
restraints on production; and to remove barriers 
to technological progress. Management cannot 
compete effectively unless it has full control of 
its right to manage.” 

The institute, which was open to represent- 
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atives of NAM member companies, featured 
“shirt-sleeves” work sessions with industrial re- 
lations experts leading the discussions. 





Tue Sr. Louis Cuaprer, NationaL OFFice 
MANAGEMENT AssociaTION and the University 
College and School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration of Washington University (St. 
Louis) sponsored a Personnel Conference on 
April 21 at Washington University. The meet- 
ing provided an opportunity to present the most 
recent and up-to-date information on the subject 
of personnel practices. 

Panels discussed “Mistakes Made in Han- 
” “How to Motivate Workers to 
Increased Productivity,” “Yardsticks for Em- 
ployee Appraisal,” and “Special Problems in 
Personnel.” N.O.M.A.’s International President, 
Walter Emmerling, was the dinner speaker. 


dling People, 





Tue American Society FoR PersonNEL Ap- 
MINISTRATION sponsored a personnel and execu- 
tive leadership conference February 5 and 6 in 
Jacksonville, Florida. The keynote address was 
made by W. Thomas Rice, president, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, who spoke on what man- 
agement expects of personnel management. A 
panel session was devoted to the Labor Reform 
Act of 1959. Noah H. Langdale, president, 
Georgia State College of Business Administra- 
tion, spoke at lunch on “To Live or Die.” Sub- 
groups discussed communications with William 
V. Wilmot, head, Management Center, Univer- 
sity of Florida, as the leader; listening, Paul H. 
Cashman, associate professor of rhetoric, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, leader; and feed-back to 


the college campus, W. R. Carter, assistant vice 
president for personnel, Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., Atlanta, leader. 

A second group of discussions considered 
job evaluation under the leadership of Russell 
Moberly, Marquette University Management 
Center, and the ABC’s of effective meetings, 
with L. C. Hunter, William C. Summers, and 
Robert S. Gumz of the Florida Power and Light 
Co., Miami, demonstrating. 

Frank Goodwin, of the University of Flor- 
ida, spoke on why not be a type 4 leader, at the 
final session. G. Herbert True, Visual Research 
Inc., Chicago, talked about creative behavior in 
individuals, at the banquet. 





Western Reserve University presented 
three seminars of interest to persons in manage- 
ment ducing February as part of its Psycho- 
logical Research Services. The three seminars 
dealt with psychological testing and measure- 
ment, job evaluation and wage and salary ad- 
ministration. 

Other seminars have been planned as fol- 
lows: “Personnel Research and Statistical Aids,” 
March 14-18; “Merit Rating and Performance 
Appraisal,” March 21-23; “Employment Inter- 
viewing,” March 28-April 1; “Job Analysis—A 
Basic Course,” April 6-8; “Job Evaluation,” 
April 18-22; “Wage and Salary Administration,” 
May 2-6; and “Assessment of Management Per- 
sonnel,” May 9-13. 

The seminars are presented by The Psycho- 
logical Research Services of Western Reserve 
University through The Management Seminar 
Division of WRU’s Cleveland College. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Orrice Cottection 1s Souwiy En- 
TRENCHED in the world of work. A survey of the 
Industrial Relations News Leadership Panel, 
composed of more than 200 leading industrial 
relations/personnel executives representing a 
cross-section of U.S. business, indicates 71° of 
the companies polled permit private fund raising 
by employees for events such as weddings and 
birthdays. The information is contained in a 
recent release from the Industrial Relations 


News, 230 West 41st St., New York 36. 

Many companies permit baseball pools and 
other minor forms of gambling. About 27°/ of 
the respondents, though, have outright prohibi- 
tions against office collections of any kind. Some 
2°/, of the respondents did not describe their 
companies’ attitudes in this area. Many com- 
panies are resigned to the custom. One giant 
retailer reports “collections are permitted but 
not encouraged.” A steel equipment company in 
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Illinois insists it can’t stand in the way of “catas- 
trophe” collections. 

To keep collections from getting out of 
hand, some companies participate in the collec- 
tion process, thereby regulating the frequency 
and manner of collections. A Brooklyn, N. Y., 
firm joins with its union in supervising collec- 
tions. 

Collections for local or national charities are 
a different story. Some 85% of the panelists 
indicate their companies permit charity drives 
within their plants and offices. 





Tue Averace Cost or a Business Letrer is 
now $1.83, according to a new survey. This is 
an increase of 13 cents since the last survey 
made by The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 
research publisher. Then the figure was $1.70. 
Back in 1953 it was $1.17. The latest survey, 
reported in the January issue of Office Adminis- 
tration Service, a Dartnell monthly publication 
for office executives, attributes the 13-cent in- 
crease to higher costs of labor, material, and 
postage. 

What can be done to curb business letter 
costs? Dartnell suggests various ways where 
savings up to 25 percent can be made. These 
include campaigns to shorten letters, use of 
form letters and window envelopes whenever 
possible; use of modern equipment, and cen- 
tralizing stenographic and filing departments. 





“Emp.oyee Benerits: Asset or Liasinity ?” 
is a 24-page review of the basic problems in- 
volved in devising workable communication 
programs on retirement and health and welfare 
benefits. Written by William Exton, Jr., a com- 
munications consultant, the report has been pub- 
lished by Charles D. Spencer and Associates, Inc., 
180 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. It sells for $2. 

According to the author’s foreword the 
booklet suggests some of the more basic signifi- 
cances among the multi-patterned and various 
employee benefits. The paper begins with a 
brief overview of significant elements in the 
current situation and the developments leading 
to it. In this section he discusses inflation and 
benefits, abuses, deferment, subsistence benefits, 


common “fringes,” and cost and value. 

He then goes on to state the basic problem: 
how can the “psychological value” of benefits be 
increased toward a reasonable relationship to em- 
ployer cost; and how can this value be made to 
contribute to employee attitudes, morale, and 
productivity ? 

He concludes the paper by discussing some 
perspectives for evolving long-term policy. It is 
the author’s thesis that the motivating effects of 
wage-equivalents, and thus their value to both 
employer and employee, are primarily deter- 
mined by the way in which they are regarded 
or “perceived” by the employee. Such perception 
of their wage-equivalents by employees is sub- 
stantially affected by various communication 
processes which may be inadvertent, unconscious, 
accidental, etc., or which may be initiated for a 
wide variety of reasons. Effective procedures 
can be consciously planned, controlled and im- 
plemented by management to increase “psycho- 
logical value” and thus to produce far more and 
more general employee satisfaction, and more 
positively motivating effects, than are now usu- 
ally obtained. 





“WoMEN ARE AcHrevING Important Post- 
TIONS IN THE ScrentTIFIC Worx,” Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
said in announcing the release of a new bulletin, 
“Careers for Women in the Physical Sciences.” 

“We in the United States are fortunate,” 
Mrs. Leopold pointed out, “That so many wom- 
en have or are working toward college degrees. 
When there are shortages such as exist today in 
the science professions, these educated women 
can, with special training go to work where they 
are needed. 

“Our bulletin should encourage capable 
young women to train for science. We are con- 
vinced that as long as our Nation’s growth 
continues at its present rate, we'll need increas- 
ing numbers of qualified scientists.” 

“Advancement in this field depends on ex- 
perience and education,” Mrs. Leopold pointed 
out. “And there are many rewards. Not only 
do women entering occupations in Science get 
higher salaries than those going into many other 
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sorts of careers, but they can gain great satisfac- 
tion from being able to develop ideas—to be 
creative—to realize accomplishments that will 
make their lives exciting and satisfying.” 

The five sciences discussed in the booklet 
are chemistry, physics, geology, astronomy, and 
meteorology. In each case a summary of the 
opportunities and outlook for women in these 


sciences is included. The bulletin also stresses 
the importance of training and planning for 
graduate education and it indicates the abilities 
and aptitudes needed for such study. Copies of 
the new publication may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35¢ 
each. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Aw EprroriaL on THE Back Cover of the 
January ENBEEDEE Magazine (National Bank 
of Detroit) is headed with the Lincoln quotation, 
“...a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people . . .” and titled, “Government is 
Your Business!” The editorial reminds readers 
that they received in January a statement of 
their earnings for 1959, so that they might pre- 
pare their income tax statements. “You are 
probably surprised at the substantial sum of 
money you contribute to the Federal Govern- 
ment. While it is money that you never see 
because it is deducted from your salary through- 
out the year, it is nevertheless money that you 
earned. Therefore, how the government uses 
this money to run the country should be your 
concern.” The piece goes on to urge a study 
of candidates and issues, letters to representatives, 
participation at the polls, etc. 





The C-E Flame, published by Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., New York, editorializes in 
the January 18th issue on foreign competition. 
“... competition has once again become world- 
wide. The edge we had on the rest of the world 
after World War II is growing smaller. . . . 
American industry’s lead in productivity (the 
measure of the efficiency of production) is the 
reason why American workers earn considerably 
more than workers in other countries. These 
results stem largely from industry’s huge invest- 
ments in new machines and methods. But there 
is nothing to prevent foreign nations from sim- 
ilarly investing in new machines and adopting 
American methods. In fact, this is just what they 
have done. In many of these nations the winning 
combination of up-to-date production methods 
and much lower wage scales enables their manu- 


facturers to cut into our domestic markets and 
cause the loss of American jobs. The United 
States has met and beaten competition before. 
We can do so again. Not only must we have 
the most productive machines and methods—we 
must use them most efficiently. . . .” 





The Cannoneer (Cannon Electric Company, 
Los Angeles) along with a good many other 
company magazines, expresses distress that the 
Social Security rate has gone up again. “The 
two main reasons for these tax hikes are increase 
in number of retired people and increased bene- 
fits to them. Now, in case you don’t remember 
—this all started way back in 1936. Oh, yes, the 
amount deducted from our paychecks at that 
time was only a maximum of $30 or 1% of 
$3,000. Ah, inflation!” In a brief editorial Bob 
Cannon says, “I believe it is important to us as 
individuals, to our Company, and certainly to 
our nation, that we be united to celebrate the 
birth of Christ, Whose principles inspired our 
forebears to make this the greatest nation in the 
World.” 





SynchroSCOPE published by the Detroit 
Edison Company comments on the Social Se- 
curity rate rise. “As of January 1 (see your pay 
check) Social Security is now taking a bigger 
bite. Instead of 2'4°4 ($120) of the first $4,800 
we earn, we are paying 3°% ($24 more). ... As 
now planned, this upward trend will go to 
44% by 1969. Of course, all such deductions 
from our paychecks are matched by equal dona- 
tions from Detroit Edison. 

“Everyone will agree that it would be a good 
thing to provide our senior citizens with as high 
an assured income as possible during their last 
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years. Increases in benefits, of course, cost money 
which is raised by increasing your Social Security 
taxes, as has been done this month.” The piece 
also very helpfully reminds readers of payments 
that can be made to eligible survivors of a de- 
ceased worker, and explains how to apply for 
them. 

Another short editorial explains how to cut 
billions from future federal spending. “One siz- 
able item is further spending for federal govern- 
ment electric systems. . . . This spending can’t 
be justified by need. . . . Though it taps every- 
one’s pocketbook, most Americans have no idea 
they’re paying to put the federal government 
into the electric business. Informed people can 
put a stop to it. Will you help spread the word? 
How about writing your congressman?” 





Maralog, published by Marathon, a division 
of American Can Company, has a nice editorial 
on the back of the November-December num- 
ber. “Let Freedom Ring,” is the title, which 
appears beside a drawing of Independence Hall. 
“It’s not the wigs and buckle shoes that made 
those men distinctive among Americans. It is 
what they did with portions of their personal 
lives. Their work is not finished. It is waiting 
for you and me in every home and schoolroom— 
in the political party of our choice—and in the 
voting booth on election days.” 





Service, the magazine serving industrial edi- 
tors, devoted the February issue to inflation. 
Editorials, features and cartoons were made 
available in this helpful publication, for the use 
of employee magazine editors, free of charge. 
One editorial was titled, “It’s Our Turn to Learn 
from Europe.” It pointed out that socialism 
abroad is now on the wane. In the U.S. however, 
a sizable body of American “liberals”—labor 
leaders, certain politicians and intellectuals—will 
not concede that the holiday from reality is end- 
ing. They continue (says the editorial) to call 
for huge new federal spending projects of all 
kinds. They insist that “labor’s gains” are still 
inadequate. Whether such repeated gains are 
earned or deserved on a basis of increased pro- 


ductivity, or are to be made at the expense of 
the rest of the population, seems to be beside the 
point, so far as the “liberals” are concerned. 

The final paragraph in a second sample 
editorial reads as follows: “But real economic 
growth is not made of government spending. 
There’s no benefit to the people in growing 
inflated dollars. Real economic growth is a 
steady increase in the output of new and better 
products. It is a steady increase in the number 
and size of businesses, and the ability of these 
businesses to provide new jobs. It is the growth 
made by people, not government.” 

A double spread of drawings and brief, out- 
line-type text is titled “Does Inflation Scare 
You?” This piece points out clearly that when 
the supply of money increases without an ac- 
companying increase in the production of goods 
and services all of us suffer. 





“Te Surcine Sixties” are described in opti- 
mistic terms in an editorial in a very handsome, 
and very fine magazine which is incidentally 
also called Service. This magazine is published 
by the Cities Service Company. Full of good 
writing, readable stories and gorgeous color pho- 
tographs, this magazine is hard to beat. The 
editorial is smoothly written, and bears the 
message that the future of the country will be 
limited only by its dreams and its willingness 
to work to make those dreams come true. . . 
“There is every opportunity to advance the pro- 
ductive power of the nation, improve our eco- 
nomic climate, and lift our standards of living 
even higher. It is the American habit to make 
dreams come true, and this one can be realized, 
too ... if we emulate our fathers in work and 
sacrifice.” 


As You Were Saying— 
(Continued from page 425) 


In this atmosphere, new executive talent will 
more readily develop and grow. The present 
executive crop will be encouraged to operate at 
their peak capacity and mediocrity will be dis- 
couraged. 





HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL AssiSTANT—EMPLOYMENT, PERSONNEL AND IN- 
pusTRIAL RELations: New research unit of a large nation- 
wide electrical and electronic equipment manufacturer. Col- 
lege degree in business administration, personnel manage- 
ment or psychology plus two or more years of appropriate 
experience desired. Experience or interest in testing research 
desirable. Send resume of experience to Box 680. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCE AND Epucation. Young man with background 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants seeks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


Emp.oyee Benerit PLAN MANAGER: Over 10 years experience 
in administration of pension, group life insurance, savings 
and hospital plans. Experience includes record keeping, 
cost, research, formulation and analyses. BA degree. Age 
45. Will relocate. Reply Box 665. 


InpuUsTRIAL RELATIONS-PERSONNEL Director: Over 25 years 
experience in all phases of personne! management (plant and 
staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing Industries). 
Intensive experience personnel administration, labor relations 
and safety including both unionized and non-union, office 
and plants. Grievance handling—wage and salary administra- 
tion. Established and reorganized personnel and safety de- 
partments. Broad knowledge psychological testing, plant, 
office and supervisory levels. College graduate. Age 51. Will 
relocate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 666. 


PERSONNEL Orricer: Leading financial institution, experi- 
enced in all phases of personnel management; college and 
general recruitment, salary administration, job evaluation, 
benefits, etc. Married. Two children, college graduate, 
age 42, excellent health, free to relocate. Reply Box 667. 


For Latin America: 16 years’ experience and education 
industrial relations, supervisory training, systems and pro- 
cedures, related fields. Spanish and English. $12M plus 
differential. Reply Box 668. 


InpusrriaAL Enctneer: Available for foreign assignment. 
Age 36, broad experience, successful. Now in South America. 
Resume. Reply Box 669. 


PersonneL Director: Wants challenging position as super- 
visor of personnel department or training/management 
development program. Ten years broad background in 
general personnel functions, strong experience in testing, 
training, employee counseling, safety, recruiting and employ- 
ment. MS industrial psychology. Age 37. $9,000.-$10,000. 
Reply Box 672. 


PERSONNEL AssisTANT: 2) years all phases of employment, 
testing, job analysis, research, wage studies. 29, married, 
B.S. Desire greater opportunity. Reply Box 674. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION PLANNING 
Executive: Experienced in the organization of management 
functions for optimum performance. Has directed manpower 
appraisal and training programs. Profit oriented. Attracted 
to growth companies. Age 41. Reply Box 676. 


TecunicaL Recrurrer-INpusTRIAL Revations: BA (Indus- 
trial Relations) 1956, MBA (Management) 1961. Three 
years varied experience in Equipment and Industrial Engi- 
neering. Will relocate to California. Age 28, married. Sal- 
ary required $8,000 to $9,500. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 677. 


CoLtLece GRADUATE, age 34. Nine years experience in per- 
sonnel and industrial relations, including contract negotia- 
tions, grievances, job evaluation, training, etc., with hourly, 
salaried and high-level personnel. Desire position as person- 
nel or industrial relations manager or staff position. Reply 


Box 678. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER: Age 36, BS and Graduate work in 
Personnel Administration. Seven years experience in direct- 
ing an employment staff engaged in selection and placement 
of a 5,000 employee facility. One year experience operating 
a professional employment agency. Prefér to locate SW 
region of U. S. For full particulars write Box 679. 


31 YEAR Otp Notre Dame GrapuaTE in speech with M.A. 
degree from Northwestern University desires training posi- 
tion or one requiring experienced public speaker. Back- 
ground includes college extension programs and adult edu- 
cation teaching. Married. Three children. Available July 1st. 
Reply to Albert E. Grzelien, 186 Bluff Avenue, Edgewood 5, 
Rhode Island. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 


20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





Harper Books Help 
You on the Job 


Cooperation 
and Conflict 
In Industry 


By F. ALEXANDER MACOUN 
Former President of Human Relations, Ins. 


Foremen 
In Action 


By GLENN L. GARDINER 
Editor, Management Information 


CZ, BOOKS - 


WORK IMPROVEMENT 
By GUY C. CLOSE, Aluminem 
ee od cae 
for releasing and using to 
vantage the firm’s human 
stveeans proven Se 
and how to apply these te 
tions, in a wide variety of fields. 


1960 © 388 pages © $7.75 


MEN WHO MANAGE 
By MELVILLE DALTON, University 
California, A study 
compromise and it operates 


nd industry. Using 
poo Hi it examines the 


between the “methods” men and 
who stress ends over means. 


1959 e 318 pages e $6.75 

SEND NOW FOR ON-APPROVAL COPIES 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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it’s Time to Tighten Up 
The Management Team! 


Costs must be eut and productivity 
upped—aond your front line feremen will 
carry the lien’s share of the lead! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can give 
them—and that’s where Surznvision can help YOU. 


chinee—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 
@ And best of all Supervision works for you while you 


work conditions, in- are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 


new employees, 
fiaunete seeemuniention a ease Ree a ee 


with workers and with 

superiors, ete. $4.50 Send for your free sample copy end further 
information tedey! 

SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 











MAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Presentation Sales Cawcastea, PE MMA... CB ae 


ABOUT COMPANY IMAGES : 


Successful companies work hard to create and sustain a good 
company image in the eyes of their employees - and in the 
community. 


Insurance, vacations, hospitalization and retirement benefits 
are widespread in use and play an important part in good 
personnel relations. They're costly, too. Unfortunately, some 
employees are never completely aware of them until they get 
sick or retire. 


A service award program is something different. Your company 
gets immediate tangible results . . . increased job interest 

and good employee morale, to name just two. And there’s no 
better way to recognize employee service than with a fine 
Hamilton watch. 


Why a watch? Because it’s personal, useful and valuable - a 

fine watch will please most people, most of the time. Why a 
Hamilton? It’s the recognized standard - used by more companies 
than all other brands combined. 


We'd like to share some of our experiences with you. Our in- 
formative booklet, “‘Seven Serious Mistakes in Employee Award 
Planning,” can help you get maximum results from your award 


tin ort Write on your company letterhead for Booklet PJ-459. 
You'll find it worthwhile. 


Cordially, 


Qe ae 


Director, Presentation Sales 
Hamilton Watch Company 
Lancaster, Penna. 


CREATOR OF THE WORLO'S FIRST EuLetcrereec WATCH 





